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In preparing a paper on the legends of the Micmacs, I will 
begin with a few historical reminiscences. In the year 1846 my 
acquaintance with the Indians began. At that time I was in- 
duced to attempt to learn their language. I soon, however, found 
that the difficulties were even greater than I had counted on. I 
was upon the point of giving the matter up in despair, as others 
had done before me, when I met, one day, in the market square 
in Charlottetown, where I resided at the time, a white man among 
the Indians, who had lived as the Indians lived, and had so done 
for about forty years. He spoke good English, understood 
French, and could use the Micmac with equal readiness. He 
was a man of intelligence, and I found him able and willing to 
render me assistance. When I mentioned an ordinary English 
word, he understood it and could give me its equivalent in Mic- 
mac. The ensuing winter he came to my house and remained 
several weeks (for he had removed his family further from the 
town), and gave me instruction. From this man and his family 
I learned much about the character, customs and manners, habits 
and language of the Indians. He could not recite their legends, 
but he told me about them, and thus excited my curiosity. He 
informed me that a woman named Susan, a relative of his wife— 
who was an Indian squaw—could relate any amount of them, 
and that she had learned them from her father, who rejoiced in 
the title of doctor, he being an expert in the healing art. 

I was afterward introduced to this woman and made an ar- 
rangement with her to tell me some of these legends. She 
began by telling me one in Indian, which my friend the French- 
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man interpreted into English. It was a wild, weird affair. It 
told of giants, of man-eaters, of love, jealousy, and murder, and 
all the particulars that go to make a story interesting to young 
people. I subsequently wrote out the story at Susan’s dictation. 
I found that she had it all by heart, the words as well as the 
substance, and she could take up the broken thread at any point 
and go on with the story. I had only to read over the few last 
words I had succeeded in taking down, and she could give me 
the next word, and wait till I had secured that, and then give 
me the next. As I had to take down the words often by piece- 
meal, one syllable at a time, it was often no trifling task, and she 
would often have to exercise no little patience, as well as my- 
self, before we could go on to the next word. It cost me two 
who whole days of pretty hard labor before I succeeded in 
writing out the whole story, I wrote out subsequently a num- 
ber more from Susan’s dictation. Then friend Joe gave me the 
English, which I carefully interlined. As I now had portions 
of Indian composition, I was prepared to write out a vocabulary 
and begin my Micmac dictionary and grammar. 

The greater portion of these “legendary remains” were written 
out at first, not in Indian, but in English. In hearing them and 
committing them to writing I was acccmplishing several import- 
ant objects. I was becoming better acquainted with Micmac, 
and was performing an act of simple justice to the Indians, and 
to the white people as well, in preserving some of the native 
literature of this region. Not many of the Indians can tell 
these stories, and these are continually growing more scarce. 
What is done in the matter must be done at once, or the 
opportunity would be lost. 

I never found an Indian, either man or woman, who would 
undertake to tell one of these stories in English. I heard them 
related in all cases in Micmac. I usually had pen, ink and 
paper at hand. If I-came to a word I did not understand, I 
could stop the speaker, jot down the word with its meaning, and 
make a few other brief notes, and then write out the story in 
English from memory, aided by the brief notes I had made. 
But this was not all. I always read over the story in English to 
the one who related it, and made all necessary corrections. It 
does not require much knowledge of such matters to be able to 
understand how an Indian, who has any tolerable acquaintance 
with English, could understand a story with which he was 
familiar, when read to him in that language, even though he 
might not be quite competent to repeat it in English, but could 
in his own “ mother tongue.” 

I have never found more than five or six Indians who could 
relate these queer stories, and the most, if not all, of these are 
now gone. Who their original authors were, or how old they 
were, we have no means of knowing. Some of them are, evi- 
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dently, of modern date, because they refer to events that have 
taken place since the advent of the whites. Some of them are 
so similar to some of our old European “fairy tales” and “wizard 
stories”, as told in our English “story-books”, as to lead to the 
impression that they are really one and the same. I once pub- 
lished one of them in a Canadian magazine, which was noticed 
by a gentleman living on Prince Edward Island, who gave what 
seemed to be a very fair duplicate of European origin. He sug- 
gested that the Indians had learned it from some European; and 
that my version was simply the Indian modification of the story 
after passing through many hands. To me this did not seem 
wholly impossible orimprobable. I have heard a“‘tom-fool” Indian 
story which, in its outlines, though not in its details, is marvel- 
ously like the one with which we used to be entertained in our 
childhood. 


The beautiful story of Cinderella and the Glass Slipper is said 
to be of Egyptian origin—and somewhere I have seen what pur- 
ported to be the original; but I have one in my collection of 
Indian legends fully as interesting and as much like the original 
as is the one related in English story-books. 


Having no clue for fixing dates I have no objection to the 
theory, should it be entertained, that many of these stories are 
of modern date, Some of them, as already intimated, are mani- 
festly so. All I claim is that in every case I wrote them out in 
substance as I heard them related by Indians. I’had no hand 
in their manufacture. 

I must mention a slight exception,—Mr.‘ Charles Leland, a 
clever American writer, who published, recently, a volume of 
“Algonkin Legends”, extracted mainly from my ccllection— 
for which he gave ample credit—in relating the story of a ma- 
gician, a mighty hunter, who had made the strap with which he 
fastened the load to his shoulders out of a piece of a rainbow, 
criticises severely the author of the story for cutting up the beau- 
tiful strap. He should have wound the whole rainbow around 
the neck and shoulders of his hero. Unfortuately I had no op- 
portunity of seeing his volume before its publication, or I could 
have easily corrected this, and shown that the author of the story, 
whoever he be, did not make the blunder; that the reporter had 
“tampered with the speech”, and that the error was one of trans- 
mission and not in the original. 

I may here give a brief summary of what the legends contain. 
We have all sorts of wild impossible adventures. Animals that 
have all the powers and properties of men; monstrous birds and 
serpents; a bird called Aculloo, an exact congener in size of the 
fabled Roc, of Arabian mythology; an immense serpent called 
Chepitch-calm, exactly described in the “Encyclopedia of Relig- 
ious Knowledge”, by Rev. S. B. Edwards, as edited by Rev. 
J. Norton Brown, under the article Dragon, in describing the 
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“dragons of the hills and mountains” of India. The Indians 
seem to be very positive that there really exists such a monster 
in this country, although I have never met one who would posi- 
tively affirm that he had seen it. They believe in magic, in 
witches, wizards and fairies, and omens and signs. Their fairies 
are exactly like those of European folklore. They are very 
small, and live in caves or burrow in the ground; they generally 
remain quiet by day, but come out in the night, to revel and 
dance and do mischief, and perform wonderful feats. If you 
should happen to offend them and they give chase, you make 
for the nearest brook, and if you can succeed in reaching the 
further bank, you are sate. For like those 
“In Briton’s Isle in Arthur’s days 
When midnight fairies danced the maze.” 

And like the Scotch witches in the time of “Tam O’Shanter”, 
“a running stream they dare not cross”; or as Sally Paul ex- 
pressed it, in a style much less poetical, “they don’t like to wet 
their feet.” 

One of these fellows seems to have been a pretty near relation 
of our “Puck” or “Robin Gooa-fellow”. Rather a good fellow he 
is supposed to be, so far as I can learn, to have around, if you 
keep the right side of him. But he is somewhat fond of fun, 
and of enjoying a joke at the expense of others. He is invisible 
and comes prying around often when you are very busy—when 
you are in a great hurry and somewhat excited and nervous 
withal—and snatches up something that you are continually in 
need of, and slips it away; directly you want the article, but it 
is nowhere to be found. You tumble things around in your 
search, and get vexed because you cannot lay your hand on it; 
and after he has enjoyed your embarrassment fora little, he slips 
it back, and lo! to your astonishment, there it is right before you, 
in plain sight. He is called Pyeskebajijib, which indicates that he 
is a very little fellow, but has a long neck, He comes around 
in the form of a little bird. I translate the word Elfin Longneck, 

Their stories abound in giants, and these correspond in every 
particular with the horrid monsters of European folklore. Even 
the name Kookwes or Googwéss, seems etymologically connected 
with gigas, the Greek term for a giant, from which the Latin g?- 
gantes, used only in the plural, and our English term are evi- 
dently derived, (or at all events with which they are connected). 
Both in Greek and in Micmac, it is a word of two syllables, each 
of which begins and ends with a like consonant in each language. 

That these and similar fabulous beings were not imported from 
Europe, but are genuine “aborigines”, “natives of the soil”, 
seems clear from their xames. These names are not foreign, but 
genuine Indian. They call the fairies wig-gil-lad-diim-mooch- 
kik; and this one, whose pranks have been here particularly 
described, they call Ame-ske-ba-jee-jit. 
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Among their fabled beings is one called Miggamooésoo, very 
much resembling the fawns or dryads of classic lore. They re- 
side in the woods. They sing in a most enchanting manner, and 
play on the pipe—pepoogwokiin (the Micmac word for fife, flute 
or any wind instrument), They are invisible, but show them- 
selves occasionally to deserving hunters, whom they wish to 
favor, and they always bring him good luck. They generally 
appear under the form of a beautiful woman (as our painters are 
wont to “draw” the angels). She meets him, salutes him pleas- 
antly, and invites him to her lodge. She treats him hospitably, 
teaches him to sing and to play the flute, and aids him in his 
hunting expedition. But he must show himself worthy of her 
regard; he must keep his humble distance. She allows no lib- 
erties to betaken, if he inany way offends her, she banishes him 
at once. 


In one of their tales a poor orphan boy, who had the misfor- 
tune to be very ill-looking and awkward, and was looked down 
upon and shunned, especially by the fair sex, and who found it 
very difficult to support his aged grandmother, who had cared 
for him when a child, was so fortunate as to fall in with one of 
these “nymphs of the woods” in one of his hunting excursions. 
He remained in her company, on two occasions, for a year at a 
time, though to him it seemed only a few days. The result was 
that he returned to his village entirely changed. He was no 
longer either lazy, awkward, or ugly. He was handsome, a 
sweet singer, a splendid player on the flute, and he had with the 
assistance of his fair friend brought in such loads of venison as 
afforded a supply to the whole village fora long time. The 
Miggiimooésoo had assisted in bringing his load only to the out- 
skirts of the village, whence, at his request, bands of young men 
went out and brought it in. The haughty young ladies, who had 
formerly looked down upon him, now changed their tune, and 
began to “set their caps” for him. The chief, who had several 
marriageable daughters, by whom he had been treated with con- 
tempt on a former occasion, now sent him a friendly message, 
inviting him to visit his family. But he did not feel disposed to 
return good for evil, nor to forget kindnesses that had been 
shown him. A poor widow, with several daughters as poor as 
herself, who lived on the outskirts of the village, had treated 
him kindly in former anddarker days. Tothem he now directed 
his steps, and chose a companion from among them. 

An honest and intelligent old Indian woman of my acquaint- 
ance—Nancy Jeddre—assures me that she has heard these wood 
nymphs sing many atime. She says: “You go out into the 
woods when all is still, and walk around or work until you get 
pretty tired, and a little sleepy withal, then sit down on alog and 
rest, and listen, and soon you hear strains ot the most enchant- 
ing music.” 
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But their most important supernatural personage they .call 
Glooscap. He constantly figures in their legends, Many of 
them seem still to believe that there was and is such a being. 
He was supposed to be of celestial origin. He was immortal, 
possessed of miraculous powers, and was the friend and teacher 
of the Indians, and ready to help in every time of time. 


Another remarkable personage of the Indian folklore they call 
Koolpejot, “rolled over by means of a hand-spike.” He is a 
great medicine man; he has no bones, always lies out in the 
open air, and is rolled over from one side to the other twice a 
year, during spring and fall. An intelligent Indian once sug- 
gested to me that this was a figurative representation of the 
revolution of the seasons. He can do wonders with his eyes 
and breath. And this seems to confirm my Indian friends’s ex- 
planation. 

In some of these legends there is no small amount of poetic 
imagination. The different kinds of animals, for instance, are 
spoken of as different tribes. Thus they have the moose, the 
bears, foxes, raccoons, otters, martins, rats and mice, as well as 
birds, and even fishes, partridges, crows, loons and whales, etc., 
and these tribes have the peculiarities of the animals whose 
names they bear. The otters are a very pious and honest set. 
They never trespass upon their neighbors nor steal. They are 
a hard-working class of fishermen, who pitch their tents on the 
banks of rivers, and are clad in beautiful soft black robes. Not 
so the foxes and raccoons, the rats and the mice. These are 
very dishonest, and do not hesitate to appropriate to their own 
use whatever they can lay hands on, And the rats and mice 
love to make their depredations in the night, under cover of the 
darkness, that they may escape detection, for they are a cowardly 
set. 

In one of these stories, Mrs. Partridge, who has a large family 
of children to care for, instructs them how to keep out of the 
way of Mr. Fox when they see him coming. They must run 
up stairs and hide. Nowthis is quite a poetical delineation of 
the fact that the young partridges can fly almost as soon as they 
are hatched, and are taught by instinct to fly up into the trees 
and conceal themselves when they see an enemy approaching. 

Here is a description of the manner in which some of the birds 
build their nests: A number of women are represented as con- 
sulting together as to the best manner of building their wigwams. 
Mrs. Pigeon recommends them to build high, but with open lat- 
tice work. Mrs. Night Hawk sees no necessity for building at 
all. Her children can do very well without a shelter during the 
warm rains of summer, and before the cold storms of autumn 
come on, she migrates with them to a milder climate. Mrs. 
Pigeon also gives it as a reason why she need not make her 
house very tight, that they leave the country at an early period, 
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as soon as the berries are all gone, But Mrs, Partridge, who 
has much the largest family, says she never leaves the country, 
and she builds low, in some snug concealed place, so that her 
enemies will find it difficult to discover her residence. 

Here is the summary of a tale that would supply all the mate- 
rials for an epic poem. It describes the adventures of two re- 
markable heroes, named Aoolamsin, Rushing Wind, and Utkoo, 
Rolling Wave. They are brothers; but Rushing Wind is the 
elder of the two. They can each perform astonishing feats in 
his own sphere; but they work best together, the one assisting - 
the other. They are fond of each other, and generally go in 
company. They plan an excursion in which they expect to be 
gone from home some years. Their parents are old and infirm, 
and they will not leave them destitute and dependent during their 
absence, so Rushing Wind betakes himself to the forest, where 
he easily succeeds in slaughtering a good number of animals by 
throwing down trees upon them; while Rolling Wave goes a 
fishing and brings in a bountiful supply from the abundance of 
the seas, and of the treasures hid in the sand. They now bid 
good-bye to the “old folks at home”, and start off on a seven 
years’ trip. In a few days they arrive at a village where a chief 
resides, and engage to work as his servants for a short time. 
Being questioned as to what they can do, they honestly confess 
that they know little about the employment of ordinary mortals, 
but they can bring in the vast resources of the air and the sea. 
They stipulate that they shall not be separated, but be allowed 
to work in company. Their services are secured, and in a few 
days they have brought in fowl and fish sufficient to supply the 
village tor a long time. So they are paid off and dismissed, their 
employer being well satisfied with his bargain. 

But the winds and waves can do evil as well as good, and this 
important fact must be illustrated in our story. And so our ad- 
venturers, just for the fun of the thing, must give, before they 
leave the place, an exhibition of their power to do mischief. To 
this end Rushing Wind bursts out into a regular cyclone, send- 
ing the tents flying in all directions; and Rolling Wave rushes 
up ina tidal wave, over the flying debris, and they destroy in 
one short hour more than all the good they could have done in 
years. Pleased with the feat they have performed, they go re- 
joicing and laughing on their way. They are away seven years. 

The number seven has a mysterious and magical significance; 
a medicine, for instance, compounded of seven darks or roots is 
supposed, as I have been assured, to be very potent, and then 
the most potent of all medicines is one compounded of seven such 
compositions. 

But we return to our narrative: In the course of their peri- 
grinations, our heroes come on to a village, where they see a 
number of young women, who take their attention, and they are 
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reminded of the main design of the expedition, which is to secure 
each a good wife. They are particularly attracted by two sisters, 
whose mother is a poor widow, and apply to her, not to the girls, 
who have no say inthe matter, But the mother objects. Her 
two girls are her main dependence, and she cannot spare them. 
Finally, she consents to let one of them go, “but,” she tells them, 
“you must go to one of the other families’for the second”, But 
they argue: “We are two brothers, closely united [like the Siam- 
ese Twins of our day] and we can not be separated.” And this 
is exactly the case with your two girls, one of which was named 
Wibbiin, Calm on the Sea, and the other, Kogiim, Sea Foam, 
the froth that gathers on the water during a dead calm, but 
which is instantly dissipated by the slightest agitation of the sur- 
face. “These two sisters, so closely joined by natnre, must not 
be separated”, and as they engage to provide for the old lady, as 
well as for their own parents, she thinks better of it and con- 
cludes to accept the offer, and gives her consent. Rushing 
Wind chooses Calm on the Sea; and Rolling Wave takes to his 
bosom Sea Foam. 

Then follows, as is the custom in all ages, nations and condi- 
tions, the wedding festival, after which they take their wives with 
them, and return home. They find the old folks still living, 
hale and hearty, and they are welcomed back with every express- 
sion of joy. 

But the course of true love does not always flow smoothly in 
fable or in reality. The moral of the marriage remains to be 
shown. Rushing Wind and his better’half, Calm on the Water, 
do not always agree in their views and plans, neither do Rolling 
Waves and his beloved Sea Foam, onall occasions, “pulltogether”. 
This calls forth a seasonable and sensible admonition from the 
mother-in-law, ta the effect that there can never be a real quar- 
rel without the consent of two parties. Calm on the Water, for 
instance, has considerable power to keep quiet in the vis inertiz. 
She need not get ruffled at every little breeze that blows. By a 
little exertion at self-restraint she can keep still and smooth till 
the little gust is over. And so of Sea Foam. She need not 
become agitated, jump up and run away, at every little agitation 
of the unstable Billow Capital lessons these, and capital illus- 
trations, to which we all would do well to take heed. 

The figurative and poetical significance of the whole allegory 
are so plain that they need not be particularly pointed ont. In 
addition to the curious fables of the kinds referred to,they have 
handed down by tradition accounts of their quarrels with neigh- 
boring tribes and their white invaders, their wars and battles}with 
the exploits of individuals. And these are, generally, freely inter- 
larded with feats of magic. And the Micmacs have the infirmity 
of all other nations, especially the English, the Americans, the 
Scotch and the French, in deeming themselves better, brighter 
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- and braver than all others put together. In all their conflicts 
they, of course, usually got the upper hand of their enemies, 


_ I will conclude by relating one of their stories. Iam ata loss 
in the selection, many of them are so bewitchingly interesting. 
But I will take the Indian version of “Cinderella and the Glass 
Slipper.” The glass slipper, however, that “let the cat out of 
the bag,” undergoes the slight transformation of becoming a 
rainbow, with a few other changes as trifling as this may well be 
deemed in the regions of fairy land and of human fancy and 
fiction, but sufficient so to diversify the story as to escape the 
charge of piracy or of their having received it from the white 
people. 

Now, then, we must paint the scene. “ Booske ahtookwét 
pegesink,” “ Here comes an old story-teller.” Call all hands 
into the wigwam, children, and let them be seated round in a 
circle, and let them keep quiet. When all is ready, the speaker 
begins, “ Wee-gijik hesegoogth,” a phrase with which every 
story begins. Literally, it means, “The old people are en- 
camped,” but the meaning here is about equivalent to the head- 
ing of a Scandinavian tale, viz., A tale of ancient times. Then 
comes a response from the old people present, “Kaiskwith,” the 
particular meaning of which, if it has any, I have never been 
able to discover; but here it means, “All right, go on with your 
yarn.” This response is ever and anon repeated as the story 
proceeds. The word is sometimes used on more ordinary occa- 
sions, as a gentle hint to a fellow who is getting off a tough 
story that staggers belief, that he is making it up out of “whole 
cloth,” as we say. 

“There is a large Indian village,” “Mes keek oodiin.” The 
village is on the border of a lake. Ina wigwam which stands 
by itself some distance from the rest, dwells a remarkable youth. 
His totem, I suppose, is a moose, and from this comes his 
name. They call him Te-am—The Moose. He is a mighty 
hunter and a brave warrior—a prince of his tribe—but he is in- 
visible except when he chooses to show himself. Allthe young 
women in the village consider him a most desirable match. He 
gives out word that any girl that can see him shall be his wife. 
This excites curiosity, and many of them, arrayed in their best, 
visit his wigwam to try their luck. But they are disappointed. 
He comes and goes, and of this they have proof, but they fail 
to see him. He has an only sister, who “ keeps house” for him. 
She always treats her visitors kindly, and when the hour arrives 
for him to come in from his hunting, she takes them with her 
down to the Jake. As soon as she sees him coming she notifies 
the girls, and asks them if they see him. “Alt télooéjik aye, 
alt télooéjik mogway.” Some say “ Yes;” others say “ No.” 
Then comes the question that decides the matter in her mind: 
“Of what is the strap made that binds on his load?” They will 
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reply, mentioning one or other of the many things they have 
ever seen or heard of as used for that purpose; but the real 
strap they do not see, and thus she knows they do not see him. 
“Very well,” she answers, “let us return to the lodge.” She 
tells them to be seated, but not to go near her brother's mat. 
They can see his moccasins when he has pulled them off, and 
the cloths he has wrapped around his feet—his “ socks’”—which 
his sister wrings out for him and hangs up to dry. She then 
prepares his dinner, and the girls keep up their hopes, thinking 
they will see him when he comes to eat. But no, they are dis- 
appointed. Sometimes they remain all night, but can not see 
“the prince.” 

Now it chanced that in that village an old man resided who 
had three daughters, whose mother was dead. The care of the 
household devolved upon the eldest. The youngest was a poor 
little puny thing, and her sisters, especially the eldest, treated 
her unkindly. They let her go almost naked, whipped her 
severely and often, and moreover burned her on her hands, arms 
and face and other parts of her poor little body, so that she was 
completely covered with the marks of this cruel treatment. The 
father would often enquire of the older girls what the matter 
was with their sister, and would be told that she had been play- 
ing with the fire and burned herself. The poor thing was afraid 
to tell the truth, lest it should go harder with her. 

. From the effects of these burns she received the name of 
Cochigea’skw, which, from its etymology—the effects of fire— 
is sufficiently near to the import of Cinderella, that, with a small 
degree of license of free translation, we may adopt it, and call 
her Cinderella But, £aaskwa, we will go with our story. One 
day the father brought a lot of beautiful little shells, such as they 
used to make their wampom belts and necklaces of, for which in 
later times they substituted, with the same name—weiopskoo/— 
“glass beads”. On the morrow the two older girls set themselves 
to work at stringing them up. Cinderella begs for a few, and is 
denied by the older sister in a very harsh manner; but the other 
has a kinder heart, and makes intercession for the poor little 
thing and succeeds in obtaining for her a few of every kind. 

Cinderella then goes out and obtains some sheets of birch 
bark, out of which she constructs a dress, a petticoat and loose 
gown, with cap to match. She then soaks an old pair of her 
father’s moccasins and draws them them onto her little feet and 
limbs. They come up to her knees. Her small proportions are 
strikingly suggestive of the tell-tale ditty of the parrot in our 
English story: 

“ Pare your heels, and pare your toes, 
But under the tub the slipper goes.” 


She now goes out, telling her sisters she is going to find the 
invisible young man. They ridicule her, storm at her, and order 
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her not to go. They had both tried their luck in that line, but 
had failed. She pays no heed to them, but marches on. But 
she has to run the gauntlet of a regular tornado of ridicule from 
all the inhabitants of the village, young and old, as she proceeds 
in her singular costume: 

But she, undaunted, calmly shuts her ears 


To all their cruel mockings, gibes and jeers, 
And in her resolution bravely perseveres. 


(Her bravery and pluck deserve to be set upin verse.) In due 
time she arrives at the “ prince’s lodge”. She is kindly treated 
by the sister, despite her harlequin dress. At the proper time 
they go down to the shore, and as soon as the young man is in 
sight his sister puts the usual question: “‘ Nemeet nchigiintim?” 
—'‘ Do you see my brother?” She replies instantly: “ Yes, I 
see him.” Then comes the critical enquiry: ‘ Kogooa wisko- 
booksich?”—“ Of what is his shoulder strap composed?” She 
answers instantly: “A rainbow”’—Munkwon. 

“ Ab,” says the young woman, “ you do indeed see my brother. 
Now let us hastenhome.” Arrived at the lodge, she is disrobed 
of her birchen dress and undergoes a thorough ablvtion, which 
removes all the scales and uneveness of her skin caused by the 
burns and bruises. When the comb is about to be applied to 
her hair, she wonders what that ¢an do, as her hair has all been 
singed off. But no sooner does the magic comb touch her head 
than out sprouts a beautiful head of hair, which is duly arranged 
and braided. Then a splendid bridal dress is brought out, in 
which she is arrayed, She is now told to cross over to the op- 
posite side of the lodge and take her seat in the wife’s place, on 
her brother’s mat, but below him, next to the door. Soon the 
young man comes in, laughing. He knows all that has trans- 
pired. ‘“ Ha, ha,” he exclaims, “so we have been discovered at 
last.” Ak loke weledahsit, “ He is mightily pleased.” 

That evening, when he came in from his hunting, the father 
missed his youngest daughter, and enquired what had become 
of her. They told him that she went out and went off, they 
know not whither. But next day he goes round the village to 
look for her. He finally enters the lodge where she has become 
domiciled, but she is so transformed that he can not recognize 
her. She knows him, however, and makes herself known to 
him. She recounts her adventures, and the old man is delighted 
at her good fortune. He goes home and reports the matter to 
her sisters and friends. He tells them what a splendid husband 
Cinderella has obtained and how beautiful she herself had be- 
come. 

My edition of the tale fails to state in what manner the news 
was received by her sisters and the other young ladies of the 
village. But we can readily imagine what would be their ds- 
appointment and chagrin. There is a supplement to the story 
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as 1 received it, which ends very tragically, but it has been sug- 

ested that it is a tale by itself that has been misplaced by 
Celag attached to this. At all events, as here is a good place 
to leave ofl, we may wind up with the usual word, equivalent 
to our word finis, with which the Indian stories usually end— 
“ Kespeadooksit,”—* Here endeth the story.” 





DESCRIPTION OF A GOLD ORNAMENT FROM 
FLORIDA. 


WITH OBSERVATIONS UPCN THE PROBABLE SOURCE OF THE METAL 
USED IN THE FABRICATION OF THIS AND OTHER GOLD 
OBJECTS FOUND IN THAT STATE. 


By A. E. DouG.ass. 


In July, 1878, Mr. J. M. Pearce found on an island in the 
Kissimme River, near Fort Bassinger, Brevard |County, Florida, 
the gold ornament represented in the accompanying figure. 
Subsequently it came into the possession of Mr. D. Greenleaf, of 
Jacksonville, Florida, from whom it was purchased by the writer. 
This object, which I call a gorget, is two and a quarter inches 
long and one and a quarter inches broad. The thickness is pre- 
cisely that of a half-dollar. Its weight is 37.5062 grains, and 
specific gravity 10.87. An approximative test showed the fol- 
lowing constituents: Gold, sixty per cent; copper, thirty per 
cent; silver, ten per cent. From the varied bands of color which 
cross it, the admixture of these metals was evidently imperfect. 
A depressed channel, an eighth of an inch broad, crosses the 
face about the centre, pierced with two square perforations. The 
margin at the ends of this channel is also slightly cut away. The 
upper margin of the object has a semicircular projection, pierced 
for suspension, The face presents the figure of a cross, with the 
Orbis Mundi at the intersection of the arms, the base resting 
upon a rude or conventional representation of the cubes or 
gradines, which characterize the mounting of the cross through- 
out Spanish American nations. Just below the centre, on either 
side of the cross, appear two pear-shaped figures, possibly rep- 
resenting hearts, which we take to symbolize the two thieves. All 
these markings are in deeply incised lines, evidently by a well 
practised hand. The reverse of the plate is perfectly flat, and 
presents rude tracings illustrative, probably, of Indian mythol- 
ogy or superstition. A straight line runs through the centre 
longitudinally. The upper right hand quarter and that on the 
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lower left hand present each three equidistant perpendicular 
incised lines, parallel to the centre line, from the margin to the 
line of the square perforations. On the remaining quarters are 
traced two crescents, or new moons, the horns of which rest 
upon the centre perpendicular lines. The workmanship is of 
the rudest kind. 

Having described the object before us, it becomes a matter of 
great interest to know something of its history. So far as its 
present form and etchings are concerned, it may be assumed to be 
of post-Columbian manufacture , but as respects its material it 
is worth a few moments’ consideration to trace its origin, its 
course to Florida, and its conversion into its present shape. 

Florida was generally known to produce no precious metals. 
Acosta even implies that the natives were quite unconscious of 

. their value, for he 7 

says: “We have 
found some barbar- 
ians which know 
neither gold nor 
silver, as itis report- 
ed of those of Flor- 
ida, which took the 
bags and sacks 
wherein the silver 
was, the which they 
cast upon the 
ground, and left as 
a thing unprofita- 
ble.’”’* 


Still we know 
that Ponce de Leon, 
in 1512, obtained 
small quantities of gold from the natives, though evidently not in 
sufficient a~ount to stimulate the cupidity of the Spaniards. In 
1515 Diego Miruelo, a Spanish pilot, obtained from the Indians 
on the Florida coast pieces of gold.t| Subsequently the expedi- 
tion of Panfilo de Narvaez, landing on the southwest coast of 
the peninsular, on the 15th of April, 1528, found “a tinklet of 
gold among some fish-nets.” (p. 21.) A few days after they 
found “traces of gold,” (p. 24) and upon asking the Indians 
whence they procured it, they replied, “ That very far from there 
was a province called Apalachen, where was much gold.”’t 

Cabeca makes no further mention of gold during the disaster- 
ous march of that expedition. We next hear of the precious 
metal in the testimony of two Indian captives who, in May, 1539, 
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*The Nat, and Morall Historie of the Indies. Trans. y E. G. London: 1604. p. 207 
+Historical Collection Louisiana and Florida. New York, 1875. P. 242, note. 
TRelation of Cabeca de Vaca. Trans. by B. Smith. New York, 1871. 
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were brought to DeSoto in Havana, and reporting “that there 
was much gold in Florida, the governor and all the company 
were greatly rejoiced, and longed for the hour of departure.” 
Before that month closed DeSoto and his company sailed, but 
in the copious annals of that ill-fated expedition, we look in vain 
for any record of acquisition of gold, or that it was even seen in 
native possession either in Florida or Georgia. On the con- 
trary, Juan Ortis, a Spaniard, whom on his arrival DeSoto rescued 
from a thirteen years’ captivity in that country, assured him 
that ‘there was no gold in the country.”* As DeSoto’s route 
through Florida followed the western base of the hilly ridge 
which divides the State longitudinally,f and traversed a thickly 
settled country, the presence of gold, if at all current, would 
have been known and recorded by the adventurers. We cannot 
avoid the conclusion that native gold in use did not exist, not- 
withstanding the Indian testimony to its abundance above given, 
which, as in numberless other instances, was probably colored 
to gratify the known greed of the Spaniards, or willfully misin- 
terpreted from considerations of policy. 


Following in historical sequence the records of the early 
chronicles, we begin to understand how gold did happen to be 
found in Florida and from what source it was derived. Ofthis the 
most minute particulars are given in the “ Memoire sur la 


Floride,” by Hernando 4’Escalante Fontanedo, translated from 
the inedited original by Ternaux Compans in Vol. XX of his 
Memoires Originaux de |l’Amerique, Paris, 1841. The narrator 
was. shipwrecked upon the Florida keys in 1551, and-as a result 
of his experience of seventeen years’ captivity among the Calos 
Indians, published his “ memoires” in 1580. He states that the 
Indians about him possessed neither gold nor silver (I. c, p. 10), 
doubtless referring to native gold, for he further states, in re- 
counting his shipwreck (pp. 26-27): “The country of Ais 
(Indian River inlet) and Jeaga is very poor. It contains neither 
gold nor silver mines, and verily it is the sea which enriches it, 
tor many ships freighted with gold and silver are shipwrecked 
there, such as the ‘Farfar’ and the brig owned by the mulatto, 
the Biscayan vessel upon which Anton Granado was passenger. 
* * I was shipwrecked in 1551. We had also on board two 
sons of Alonzo de Mesa and their uncle. Allwererich. I was 
the poorest, and yet I had twenty-five thousand pesos of fine 
gold. * * They were sending us to Spain to be educated, 
but we were shipwrecked upon the Florida coast, as many other 
ships were, and also the fleet from New Spain, commanded by 
the son of Pedro Melendez.” 


He subsequently interviewed one of the sailors of this last 





*Biedma’s Relation Ternaux Compans, Vol. XX, p. 53. Paris, 1841. 
+DeSoto in Florida, Westcott. Palatka, 18:8, 
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*mentioned fleet, who stated (I. c. p. 28) that the Indians went 
around to the coast of Ais, and “he had seen them return with 
great riches, in ingots of gold, sacks of Spanish coin, and quan- 
tities of merchandize.” Fontanedo afterward (p. 32) explains 
how this wealth was distributed. “I will speak of the riches 
which the Indians have found, in this case amounting to more 
than a million in ingots of gold and Mexican jewelry, belonging 
to the passengers. The cacique divided them among those of 
Ais, of Jeaga, of Guacata, of Mayayuaca and of Mayaca, retain- 
ing the most valuable part for himself.” This country of 
Mavayuaca he afterwards (p. 35) locates as just north of Ais 
and bordering the region where “our pilots say Pedro Melendez 
made peace with the Indians.” This locality of a well-known 
council held by the governor of St. Augustine has been fixed 
by recent writers as the vicinity of Cape Canaveral.* 

All the above mentioned tribes lined the Atlantic coast of the 
peninsula, and were subject to King Calos of the Calos or 
Caloosa Indians, whose village of Tegesta was upon the present 
Biscayan bay, at the outlet of the Mayaimi River. This covered 
the entire extent of the dangerous strait where the numerous 
wrecks took place, called the canal or channel of Bahama. This 
contracted passage, from forty to seventy-five miles in width, 
and about two hundred miles in length, lined with invisible reefs 
—full of perplexing currents, liable to hurricanes and northers— 
swallowed up annually from one-third to half of the vessels 
freighted with the plunder of Peru and New Spain which sailed 
upon its waters. 

It will be noted that this author is quite aware of the prevail- 
ing Indian tradition of a country to the far north which produces 
gold. Indeed, he identified it by a reference to its climate, which 
was not before named in the Spanish versions of the tradition. 
He says (p. 23), speaking generally of Calos and the subject 
tribes I have mentioned, “I say that it is a powerful nation, rich 
in pearls, but no gold is found there, because it is remote from 
the mines of Onagatano, situated in the snowy mountains of 
that name.” And, in referring to tribes on the Atlantic coast 
north of those just described, he again repeats that they have . 
no gold there. Summing up the testimony of our author, it 
appears that, while having knowledge of the prevailing tradition 
of a gold producing country or region tar to the northward, he 
distinctly denies that any gold from that region is to be found 
among the southern tribes. In this respect his assertion is 
confirmed, so far as the entire west coast of the peninsula is con- 
cerned, by the Spanish explorers previous to his day. 

I have now given the testimony of the early explorers as to 
the absence of native gold in the peninsula of Florida up to the 





*Hist. Florida, Fairbanks, p. 139. 
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year 1560, and shall proceed with the record left by the French 
Huguenot colonists under Ribault and Laudonniere, who 
reached the Atlantic coast of Florida in 1562, and were exter- 
minated under circumstances of the greatest atrocity by the 
Spaniards in 1565. On this subject we shall find the relation 
more copious than that which Spanish historians have supplied 
us. The artist of this expedition was LeMoyne de Morgues 
(whose account is given by De Bry in the “ Brevis Narrtaio,” etc., 
etc., Frankfort, 1590, p. 7). Speaking of the Indians whom 
they first encountered on the banks of the river of May 
(St. John’s), he says: “ And in many instances flat discs, as well 
of gold as of silver and brass, were suspended from their legs, 
so that in moving they gave a sound as ot bells.” This was in 
1564, by which time, it may readily be conceived, the accummu- 
lations of wrecked treasure during forty years of Spanish 
occupation of New Spain and South America had been well 
distributed throughout the peninsula. He still repeats the tra- 
dition of gold from the mountains of Apalache, as told by 
Satourioua (p. 9), in a conference with Laudonnierre,.but on a 
subsequent occasion’ this chieftain informs Laudonnierre that 
these metals were obtained by warfare with the Timuquas, and 
as this nation included the coast to the vicinity of Canaveral, 
and lined both banks of St. John’s for many leagues to the south 
of Fort Carolina, until they bordered upon the domain of Calos, 
and as the French emissaries who penetrated that territory 
brought back reports of large stores in gold and silver among 
those tribes, it may safely be concluded that the ornaments 
named above were derived from the source which Fontanedo 
assures us supplied all the treasure in South Floria. 


It may be observed, in this connection, that an able article by 
Mr. George K. Kunz in THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for July, 
1887, figures as a Florida find several gold and silver discs 
which bear a singular resemblance to those described by Le 
Moyne. 

Subsequently, according to the same narration, an emissary 
named La Roche Ferriere, sent by Laudonniere, procured from 
the Indians gold and silver, which they assured him could only 
have come from the mountains of Apalache, for “it was the 
produce of wars with the tribes who lived there.” (p.12.) The 
gold probably came from the same source as the silver, and 
assuredly the latter metal could not have come from Northern 
Georgia. Finally, we are told that the same emissary, ingratiat- 
ing himself with the above “tribes who lived there,” procured 
from them many objects of the same metals, which he sent to 
Laudonniere. “Among these were gold and silver discs as 
large as moderate-sized plates, with which it was customary to 
protect themselves; also much gold alloyed with copper and im- 
pure silver, He also sent quivers covered with fine skins, the 
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arrows in which had golden heads.” (p.14.) The naming of 
this alloy at once discredits the emissary’s account of the origin 
of these ornaments; or, if another ground for doubt were needed, 
it would be in the impossibility of a single European reaching 
the vicinity of the mines in the short period of his absence, a 
distance of some three hundred miles, through a region filled 
with hostile tribes. It is to be inferred from the account given 
us of these expeditions that the emissaries followed the course 
of the St. John’s River for a considerable distance, certainly as 
far as Lake George, a course which only led them so much 
farther away from the mountains of Apalache. However, it 
brought them nearer the great accummulations of treasure, the 
plunder of wrecked vessels, and the plunder could well be mas- 
sive, when we consider the masses of gold ingots and sacks of 
Spanish silver, of which Fontanedo reports the plunder consisted. 

In this connection we may recall the testimony of two Spanish 
captives, who were rescued from the Indians by an expedition 
sent by Laudonniere an hundred miles or more upthe St. John’s 
river. They reported that they had been cast way on the 
“Martyrs” on the Flerida coast, about fifteen years before, and 
had lived miserably among the Indians ever since, and that the 
King of Calos recovered the greatest part of the treasure which 
was in their ships. Laudonniere continues: “They told me, 
moreover, that he had great store of gold and silver, so far forth 
that in a certain village he had a pitful thereof, which was at the 
least as high as a manand as large asaton, * * beside that 
which I might get of the common people of the country, which 
had also great store thereof. They further also advertised me 
that the women going to dance did wear about their girdles 
plates of gold as broad as a saucer, in such number that the 
weight did hinder them to dance at their ease; and that the men 
wear the like also. The greatest part of these riches was had, 
as they said, out of the Spanish ships which commonly were 
cast away in this strait, and the rest by the traffic which this 
king of Calos had with the other kings of the country.”* (No 
doubt procured in the same way.) 

Though possibly an exaggeration of the facts, common to the 
European mind in that age, this statement is not altogether un- 
likely, when we consider Fontanedo’s testimony before cited, as 
to “ingots of gold” among the wrecked treasure, and again sug- 
gests the origin of the “plates of gold as large as saucers”, 
which were brought by La Roche Ferriere to Laudonniere, as just 
stated. Indeed, it would appear that subsequently Laudonniere 
ceased to give credence to the tale of gold from Apalache. . Sir 
John Hawkins, the English adventurer, on his return from the 
West Indies to England in that same year, 1565, visited that 





*Hist. Coll. Louisiana and Florida. New York, 1869. p. 281. 
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colony, and most generously relieved their pressing want of pro- 
visions, and unquestionobly heard nothing of such a report, for 
the historian of that expedition (John Sparke) says: “ And how 
they came by this gold and silver the French know not as yet 
but by guess, who having traveled to the southwest of the cape, 
having found the same dangerous by means of sundry banks, as 
we also have found the same, and there finding masts which were 
wrecks of Spaniards coming from Mexico, judged that they had 
gotten treasure by them. For it is most true that divers wrecks 
have been made of Spaniards having much treasure.’* He says 
further (idem p. 47): “It seemeth they had estimation of their 
gold and silver, for it is wrought flat and graven, which they 
wear about their necks, and others make round like a pancake, 
with a hole in their middle, to bolster up their breasts withal.” 


I have not thought it necessary to quote other references to 
gold and silver ornaments observed among the Indians by the 
chroniclers of the French expedition, but would remark that the 
Spanish treasure wrecked in transit to Spain no doubt comprised 
the fine and the impure. Much of that in Mexico was more or 
less adulterated. The Spanish smelters in Mexico were restricted 
by law to one eighth of alloy, and this law was so far evaded 
and exceeded that “complaints were now made of the excess of 
alloy which was mixed with the gold, and at length two gold 
workers were detected in stamping the gold mark on pure cop- 
per.’f A large proportion of the treasure sent home from the 
Spanish Main generally was alloyed with copper, which itself 
contained a considerable proportion of silver. In fact, among 
the Indian tribes around the Oronoco copper was used to facili- 
tate the melting of the gold gathered from the sands of the 
rivers. Sir Walter Raleigh, in the description of his voyage up 
that river, in his unsuccessful quest for the Eldorado, in 1595, 
thus describes the process: “I after asked the manner how the 
Epuremei wrought those plates of gold, and how they could 
melt it out of the stone. He told me that the most of the gold 
which they made in plates and images was not severed from the 
stone, but that on the Lake of Manoa, and in a multitude of 
other rivers, they gathered it in grains of perfect gold, and in 
pieces as big as small stones, and they put it to a partof copper, 
otherwise they could not work it, and they used a great earthen 
pot with holes round about it, and when they had mingled the 
gold and copper together, they fastened canes to the holes, and 
so with the breath of man they increased the fire till the metal 
ran, and then they cast it into moulds of stone and clay, and so 
make those plates and images.”’} 





*Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. London, 1880. p. 47. 
ae Dee, Conquest of Mexico, Trans. by Lockhart. London, 1844. Vol. II, 
Pivoyages of Elizabethan Seamen. London, 1880. p. 383. 
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Bernal Diaz also, in his “ Conquest of Mexico,” before quoted, 
Vol. I, p. 36, and Vol. II, pp. 126, 344, asserts the impurity of 
the Indian gold ornaments; in several instances he says, “ con- 
siderably mixed with copper and silver,” a characteristic found 
in the gold procured by Laudonniere from the Indians in Florida. 
It.is, however, not unreasonable to suppose that a considerable 
proportion of treasure was of great purity, particularly that 
which was reduced by Spaniards from grains or ore and sent 
home in ingots. 

I have now presented all the evidence we seem to possess, 
from the early explorers and colonists in the peninsula of 
Florida, as to the presence of gold there, and its origin, up to 
the year 1565, and it seems to me impossible to escape the con- 
viction that, notwithstanding the prevailing tradition of its ex- 
istence in the distant region of Apalache, absolutely none of the 
product of that fabulous store had ever found its way in the 
shape of ornament or implement or money into the Florida we 
are now considering. So far as tradition is concerned, we know 
that the same report of the gold of California was current among 
the Spaniards two hundred and fifty years before its discovery, 
and the very historian who records that report in 1758, recounts 
the progressive settlement of the country by Spanish mission- 
aries up to his day without the slightest trace of the metal among 
the tribes.* If gold trinkets and ornaments had gradually ap- 
peared as the Spanish vessels made their way along the-Cali- 
fornian coast to the bay of San Francisco, and assuredly if the 
abundance had increased as they had approached the mining 
region of the interior, there could have been no doubt of the 
locality of its origin, but no such indications appeared, and this 
argument applies with equal force to the question of the source 
of the finds of gold objects in the mounds or fields of Florida, 


The earliest Spanish expeditions to the Florida west coast, of 
which we have any detailed accoynts, are those of Panfilo de 
Narvaez, in 1528, and Hernando de Soto, in 1539-40; and on 
the Atlantic coast that of Vasquez de Ayllon, 1524, who ravaged 
the shores of Georgia in the search for Indians to work the 
Cuban mines. None of these expeditions feund gold: the first 
two because as yet the plunder of wrecked vessels had not been 
abundant enough to have filtered through the maze of tribal 
communities to the west coast, and the last because they had no 
source of supply whatever, not even from the mines of North 
Georgia. Now it is incredible that if the Indians worked the 
Georgia mines, the appearance of gold on DeSoto’s memorable 
journey should not gradually have become more marked as he 
approached the point of production. If the ground had been 
mined, ‘the metal smelted, and ornaments fabricated, as some 





*Venedas, Hist. of California, Vol. I, p. 176. London, 1759. 
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recent writers have suggested, the product of this labor must 
have been found among the thickly settled tribes in the imme- 
diate vicinity, in greater or lesser quantities. | DeSoto spent five 
months in the State, crossing it from its southern boundary to 
the Savannah River, then to the headwaters of that river; then, 
passing the watershed to the westward, he followed the rivers 
down to the Bay of Mobile; again northward to the boundary 
of the present State of Tennessee, only one hundred and fifty 
miles to the westward of the gold bearing region; but on this 
entire route he never saw gold in the possession of the Indians, 
and the historian only refers to the metal upon two occasions. 
The first was shortly after he had entered the State from the 
confines of Florida, and is thus recounted by the Knight of 
Elvas: “Of the Indians taken in Napetuca, the treasurer, Juan 
Gaytan, brought a youth with him who stated that he did not 
belong to that country, but to one afar in the direction of the 
sun’s rising; * * that it’s name was Yupaha, and was gov- 
erned by a woman; the town she lived in being of astonishing 
size, and many neighboring lords her tributaries, some of whom 
gave her clothing, others gold in quantity. Heshowed how the 
metal was taken from the earth, melted and refined, exactly as 
though he had seen it all done, or else the devil had taught him 
how it was,” etc.* This youth led the expedition through many 
barren solitudes, where they suffered great privations, and finally 
it transpired that he did not know the country, that he had never 
seen Yupaha. and merely enlarged upon tales that he professed 
to have heard. They ultimately reached Cutifachiqui, on the 
banks of the Savannah River, about thirty miles below Augusta, 
and found the chieftainess, who had control of a large territory; 
but her wealth was in pearls—the gold did not exist, and the 
youth’s tale was proved to be a pure fabrication. By toilsome 
marches DeSoto traversed the northern part of the State, fre- 
quently resting in the Indian towns, till reaching Chiaha (now 
Rome) he was informed by a caciqne of Acoste, “that towards 
the North there was a province Chisca, and that-a forge was 
there for copper or other metal of that color, though brighter, 
having a much finer hue, and was to appearance much better, 
but was not so much used for being softer. 

I follow B. Smith’s translation of the Knight of Elvas’ narra- 
tion as probably the most accurate, from the known ability of 
the translator, but it is proper to say that Hakluyt’s rendering, 
being older, has been largely used, and his phrase is “ copper 
and another metal”. Two Spaniards, with Indian guides, were 
sent in that direction, but returned in a few days without gold, 
reporting that they had only seen a fine variety of copper, such 





. —a of Hernando de Soto. B. Smith’s translation. Bradford Club, N. Y., 
p. 50. 
¢Idem, p. 72. 
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as they had before met with; that the country was rough and 
mountainous, and quite impracticable for the army. We may 
fairly conclude that if there had been the slightest encourage- 
ment of a discovery of gold on the strength of native reports, 
the known craving of the Spaniard for that metal would have 
halted that expedition at that point, and caused them to prose- 
cute the search in the mountains, where in after years its pres- 
ence was so well established; but DeSoto saw no gold in the 
State of Georgia and left it for a hopeless quest, and a grave 
beneath the waters of the Mississippi. 

Now, if we look at the testimony of the mounds, we find no 
evidence of gold in the great tumuli of Georgia, Ona recent 
visit to Augusta I was shown by Col. C. C. Jones, Jr., a small 
elongated gold nugget, in its natural water-worn state, not quite 
an inch in length, having a perforation at one end for suspension, 
which he assured me was the only object of this metal ever 
found in a Georgia mound. Whenthe mounds in the very State 
where this deposit occurs are shown to be destitute of any relics 
of this sort, it certainly seems in the highest degree unreason- 
able to attribute to a native origin any objects exhumed from the 
mounds of Florida, supplied as the peninsula was, with abund- 
ance of gold of every variety of fineness, from the wrecks of 
Spanish treasures upon its Atlantic margin, for the greater part 
of the sixteenth century. The gold object found in a Florida 
mound described by Dr. Rau, in the Smithsonian Reports of 
1878, page 299, was stated by him to be the exact fineness of 
the Spanish “ounce” of 1772 and its origin is sufficiently ac- 
counted for. He decides that it is post-Columbian. This object 
now before us is unquestionably from some portion of the Span- 
ish Main, originally in the shape of a plate or an image, having 
been acquired by an Indian from the wreck of a treasure ship, 
has been beaten out and perforated for suspension, in a manner 
described by Sir John Hawkins, has been “graved” by a Span- 
ish priest with the cross, and subsequently by ruder, perhaps 
Indian, hands with devices of a heathen character. 

These engravings upon the gorget are deserving of some. 
consideration. We may take it for granted that, having been 
beaten out and shaped by the Iudian, it was destitute of any 
tracings, but was valued for its color and brilliancy, or for the 
facility of attaching, by reason of its perforations, certain 
appendages of feathers or metals. How, then, does it present 
two designs of a character so opposite? Perhaps even this may 
be explained by a brief consideration of the religious history of 
Florida during the first two centuries after its discovery. Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, in his most able and comprehensive summary of 
the history of ancient Florida, “ Notes on the Floridian Penin- 
sula,” (Phila., 1859, pp. 152-3,) states that as early as 1567 Pedro 
Menendez, governor of St. Augustine, “sent the two learned 
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zealous missionaries, Rogel and Villareal, tothe Caloosas, among 
whom a settlement had already been formed under Francesco 
de Reinoso. The following year several others were sent, the 
majority of whom, we are told, “worked with small profit in 
the southern provinces;” and in 1569 the Padre Rogel gave up 
in despair “the intractable Coloosas,” and notwithstanding 
every effort made by fresh installments of missionaries, we 
learn that in 1698, “these Indians are described as idolaters 
and given to all abominable vices, and not a few of the mission- 
aries suffered martyrdom in their efforts to reclaim them;” (p. 159) 
and again it is recorded that, while the tribes of Northern 
Florida readily accepted the faith, “to the south, the savages 
were more perverse and clung tenaciously to heathendom.” 
(p. 161.) The etching of the cross may be, therefore, attributed 
to some one of the Spanish priests, probably upon the conyer- 
sion of the savage owner of the gorget, and after his relapse 
into idolatry, in contempt or derision, the latter inscribed upon 
the reverse surface the new moon as the object of his devotion, 
and added the three upright lines which appear on the second 
and third quarters, with that regard for the number three which 
is so characteristic of aboriginal superstition. The worship of 
the moon, both full and new, is described by Jonathan Dicker- 
son in 1696 as witnessed by him on the South Atlantic coast of 
Florida (““God’s Protecting Providence,” etc,, 7th Edit., Lond., 
1790, pp. 31, 71, 72); and Laudonniere’s narrative of Ribaues’ 
first voyage in 1562 describes religious feasts among the tribes 
at the mouth of the St. John’s River, in which the number three 
is invested with a peculiar mystic signification.* 

All the gold objects found in Florida have been found in what 
may be considered the southern half of the peninsula. A gold 
bead in 1877 by Lieutenant Harrison of the Coast Survey, near 
Mosquito Inlet; the ornament described by Dr. Rau, from a 
mound in Manatee County, south of Tampa Bay; a gold 
arrowhead, reported to me as found in the neighborhoood of 
Charlotte Harbor;} the four ornaments described by Mr. Kunz: 
No. 1, found in Orange County, associated with beads of Euro- 
pean manufacture; No. 2, found in same County; in company 
with an ornament of silver; No. 3, found in same County; No. 
4, found in the vicinity of Lake Apopka, in Sumter County, in a 
mound which also produced a silver ornament; and finally, the 
object before us, the southerly relic of all—found in Brevard 
County, not far from Lake Okeechobee. 

I am not aware of any objects or ornaments in this metal hav- 
ing been discovered to the northward of these localities, within 





*L’ Historie Notable de la Floride, 1536. Reprint, Paris, 1853, p. 54. 

+See Smithsonian Report for 1882, p. 791, where this arrowhead and a gold minia- 
ture axe or celt, both “largely alloyed with much lighter metals,” are described as 
a on line divid ng Polk and Orange Counties, associated with objects of 
silver and iron. 
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the confines of the State, nor in the vast space of some four or 
five hundred miles, which intervenes between them and the gold 
bearing district of Northern Georgia. When therefore we con- 
sider that all these ornaments have been exhumed at points the 
most remote from the reputed source of native gold, with no in- 
termediate finds to warrant a connected stream of such material 
from that source; when these objects occur in a region peculi- 
arily abundant in accumulations of wrecked treasure, and, in 
most instances, associated with other metals and ornaments which 
could have reached the peninsula in no other way, it appears to 
me impossible to escape the conclusion, that a// the gold objects 
so far found in Florida are post-Columbian in date, and are fab- 
ricated from metal wrecked upon the Atlantic coast while in 
transit to Spain. 


New York, Aug. 14th, 1889. 
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It was not until last year that the Moors would permit any 
examination of the cliff dwellings which have long been known 
to exist, some days’ journey southwest of the city of Morocco, 
This strange city of the cave dwellers is almost like some of 
those in New Mexico and other territories which archeologists 
have explored, The dwellings were dug out of the solid rock, 
and many of them are over 200 feet above the bottom of the 
valley. The face of the cliff is in places perpendicular, and it is 
believed that the troglodytes could have reached their dwellings 
only with the aid of rope-ladders. Some of the dwellings con- 
tain three rooms, the largest of which is about 17 by 7 feet, and 
the walls of the larger rooms are generally pierced by windows. 
Nothing is known as to who these cave dwellers were—New 
York Sun. 
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THE MONUMENTS OF THE STONE AGE.’ 
By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The monuments of the stone age, which are found in Europe 
and America, are to engage our attention in this paper. These 
monuments are interesting, as they show how the stone age 
was first recognized and how it came to be established, and at 
the same time show how the two continents are marked by the 
tokens of the prehistoric races. It is remarkable that the stone 
age was known so much earlier in Europe than in America, and 
yet the resemblances between the two continents have only 
confirmed the conclusions before reached, and thrown new 
light on discoveries before made. The monuments of Europe 
mav be said to have furnished the elements of the science, but 
those of America have filled up with the details. The date 
of the disappearance of the age was here much later than 
there, and yet the tokens of the two continents have constituted 
a series which is most interesting in its nature. We propose to 
take up the history of the stone age as it appeared, and from 
this history show how important are the monuments of America. 

I. Let us first examine that history with a view of ascer- 
taining more about the distinction of the three ages. It is a 
remarkable fact that this arose from the study of the monu- 
ments, though it was soon confirmed by the study of the relics, 
and latterly the relics have proved to be the most important 
factors. Various attempts to overthrow the distinction into 
ages have been made, but so far have been unsuccessful. The 
history of archzology is interesting on this account. Nearly 
every leading principle which has once been recognized has 
remained and become permanent. ‘The foundations of the 
science are not varying and uncertain, but are well established. 

It was as early as 1756 that a remarkable work appeared in 
Paris, written by Goguet, on the origin of law. In the pretace 
the author says: “When I met with an almost total absence of 
facts in historical monuments, for the first ages, I consulted what 
authors tell us of the customs of savage nations. I thought 
that the habits of those people would furnish sure and correct 
information concerning the state of the first tribes.” He then 
goes on to speak of the weapons, instruments and ornaments 
of copper met in certain old graves, chiefly in the north, and 
comes to the conclusion that copper had been used instead of 
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iron. Later M. De Caumont perceived that stone implements 
had been in the earliest use, but that copper and bronze had 
been introduced before iron. He introduced the expression 
“chronological horizons” to indicate the periods in the history 
of art remarkable for their revolutions, or for notable changes 
in the forms and character of the monuments. He pointed out 
the following order of succession in the mode of burial: “In the 
most ancient graves the body of the deceased was doubled up 
so as to bring the knees in contact withthechin. Later, during 
the bronze age, the dead were usually burned; during the iron 
age the body was often laid in the grave stretched at full length.” 

These thoughts came from the study of Roman remains, and 
were given in lectures on monumental antiquities. It was re- 
served tothe Scandinavians to open the proper track. Denmark 
and Sweden teem with antiquities. The ground is strewed with 
ancient barrows, which are raised like hillocks above the sur- 
rounding level. Roman civilization had not penetrated so far. 
It was an event of note when Mr. Thompson, a simple merchant 
who was engaged in collecting china, in 1832 published a paper 
on the antiquities of stone, showing that these objects had been 
tools and weapons of a people very like the modern savages. 
He shows that certain sepulchral chambers formed of huge 
boulders, in which the dead were deposited without being 
burned, contained stone implements without any traces ot metal. 
This furnished him with his first period, which he calls the 
stone age. He then goes on to show that implements and 
weapons of bronze are found in certain graves which differ 
from those of the preceding period, both by their structure and 
by their dead having been burned. Hence he deduces a second 
period, which he calls a bronze age. Next comes the iron age, 
distinguished by a new system of burial, by the first appearance 
of silver, by the traces ot alphabetic inscriptions, and by a pecu- 
liar style of ornament. 

Professor W. F. Nilsson, of the University of Lund, was then 
engaged in studying the fauna of Scandinavia, but he introduced 
the study of man and his origin. He applies the method, com- 
pares the flint inplements of the north with those of savages, 
points out the striking analogy between the most ancient graves 
in Sweden and the modern huts of the Greenlanders, with a 
view to prove that the abodes of the dead were imitated from 
the dwellings of the living. This introduced the topic, “The 
Successive Periods of Development,” during the prehistoric 
ages. He, however, reaches the conclusion that each of the 
periods was marked by the invasion of a new race, by a fresh 
wave of population, inasmuch as there was an essential change 
in the mode of burial and a profound change in the religious 
system. The development was not altogether natural and 
unaided, but was the result of migrations. Thus the primary 
divisions of the prehistoric period became established. 
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The order of progress and the law of social development were 
recognized by the comparison of the structures and relics which 
were left by prehistoric races with those of the ruder uncivilized 
races known to history, a comparison which might be drawn in 
America much more easily than in Scandinavia or in any por- 
tion of Europe. 

Thus it was from the study of the monuments that the divi- 
sion of the prehistoric period into three ages occurred. This 
division was first made by the Scandinavians, but was confirmed 
by English archeologists and has been adopted by all. It is a 
division which is recognized in all countries, even in America 
Here the iron age is, to be sure, very distinct from the two 
preceding ages, as it was introduced by the white settlers after 
the time of the discovery. But there is an advantage in this, 
for the presence of iron is always a sure indication that the 
tokens belong to the historic rather than the prehistoric period. 
The real division in America is into the bronze age, the polished 
stone age and the rude stone age, leaving out all consideration 
of iron. The monuments, however, belong mainly to the stone 
age as such—that is, the polished stone age. 

There may have been an age when there were no monuments 
in America, when the grade of civilization was so low that no 
structures were erected, or if there were any they were of such 
a character that they soon perished and passed away. There 
may have been habitations, but they were more like the huts of 
the Esquimoes or like the lodges which have left their rings in 
the kitchen middens of the seacoast. They were mere ice 
huts, or structures made of whalebones and the bones of the 
walrus, placed in layers on a foundation of stones and covered 
with dirt. This was during the paleolithic period, a period 
when man may have been without the use of fire, and so ex- 
ceedingly rude as to be unable to erect any structure which 
would be worthy the name of monument. We are safe in 
saying that there were no structures in that age which became 
monuments. It is, then, to the neolithic age that the majority 
of the monuments in America belong. These may, indeed, 
have been left by an uncivilized race, ana probably were 
erected subsequent to the glacial period, but they are scattered 
over the continent in every part of it. Geographically consid- 
sidered, we may assign them to the temperate zone, placing 
them between the monuments of the bronze age in the torrid 
zone and those which resemble the works of the paleolithic age 
in the arctic zone, and yet the geographical is not the division 
which is so distinctive as is the chronological and the geolog- 
ical, the paleolithic age having belonged to a horizon lower 
down and farther back than the neolithic. The bronze age 
has, however, furnished many important monuments. This 
age appeared among the civilized races of the Southwest, 
in Central America and Peru, but it was by no means spread 
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over the continent, as it was over Europe. The bronze age 
appeared in America very much as it appeared in Chaldea and 
the regions of the East. It was in connection with an archi- 
tecture of a somewhat advanced type that it appeared, an 
architecture in which the corbelled arch, the staged tower (the 
zikkurat), the pyramid with its terraces, the palace with its 
seraglio (that is, the salon for official receptions), the khan or 
the dependencies of the palace, the kitchens and slave lodgings, 
were the chief elements; a style of architecture which was far 
in advance of anything which was found in Europe during the 
prehistoric times. It might have naturally been expected that 
bronze would have appeared among the Mound-builders or the 
Pueblos, for these occupy about the same position in the scale 
of progress that the lake-dwellers in Europe do. But there 
was lacking here the aid of a civilization which was near and 
which could by migration, or by transmitted inftuence, effect 
the art and architectuse of the people. Copper was used by 
the Mound-builders, but bronze was unknown. 

The isolation of the continent prevented the bronze age from 
being introduced among the Mound-builders. It was evidently 
introduced among the lake-dwellers of Europe by migration. 
The migrations in America worked an opposite effect. Instead 
of bringing a wave of civilization and progress, it brought in a 
wave of savagery and produced a decline. The earliest monu- 
ments were the most elaborate and show the highest stage of 
civilization. This is the case in all parts of the continent. The 
mound-builders of the early period were more advanced than 
the Indian tribes who followed them. The Pueblos and cliff- 
dwellers were a semi-civilized people, but the tribes which drove 
them away were savages, hunters who had come in from the 
regions of the North. The civilized races made progress, but 
those who followed them, of the natives, are now surprisingly 
degraded. 

The absence of the bronze from the cliff-dwellings was owing 
to their distance from civilized and historic countries, for bronze 
even in Europe was a product of civilization and really belon 
to the historic period, though it was introduced, like domestie 
animals, among the uncivilized races, and prevailed in great 
quantities in prehistoric times. 

This subject of migration is an interesting one. Worsaze 
says of the stone age in the North: “What people it was that 
showed the road to the more highly developed races is just as 
unknown as the time of their arrival.” Of the later stone age 
he says: “The period was long, the new culture alien, and its 
' dissemination gradual. That the stone age culture was able to 
reach such a pitch in the North can not be explained solely by 
its longer duration, or by the richness and excellence of material 
for fint work. In reference to the rise and spread of the bronze 
age, the facts point more and more toward tle ancient cultur 
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lands in Asia, and to India in particular, with it: rich veins of 
copper and tin, as the most probable starting place for the 
bronze culture.” Prof. Worsaz recognized a North Asiatic 
age of bronze, but thinks that this can not be regarded as the 
starting point tor the bronze culture which appeared in Scan- 
dinavia and the rest of Europe. The bronze age in the south- 
east of Europe was originally introduced by immigration, but 
it flowed into Europe by two main routes. ‘Ihe southern 
followed the coast lands, Greece and Italy, Africa, Spain, France 
and the British Isles; the other followed the basin of the Dan- 
ube into the heart of Europe, taking Hungary, Switzerland 
and Germany in its course, and from Germany to Scandinavia. 
The age of stone preceded the bronze, as whole skeletons with 
stone age objects are buried at the basement of the graves, 
while in the sides and summit are burnt bodies with objects of 
bronze. 

As to the migration of the American races we have no real 
information. That it came mainly by way of Behring Strait is 
only an inference, it has not been proved. In fact, in later years, 
the drift of opinion has been in favor of another route, or, per- 
haps, several routes, Behring Straits being one, Labrador, 
Greenland and Iceland another, the coast of Florida and West 
Indies another, Mexico and the Polynesian Islands still another. 
There are some who take the ground that there was no immi- 
gration; the races were‘all autochthonous. Hellwald says:“The 
procession of migratory races was in the long axis of the con- 
tinent, from north to south. The migrating tribes always 
tended towards southerly regions. That America was already 
inhabited before this great migration, and in many parts was 
possessed of an ancient civflization, admits of no doubt. If we 
compare it with that of the present Indians of America, the 
original culture was much more advanced ” The question might 
arise whether tribes in a state of civilization were the first im- 
migrants, or were the existing races in a lower grade because 
they had declined from a former civilized condition. The theory 
of a civilizing migration seems to be opposed by most writers; 
at least it is denied that civilization was introduced simultane- 
ously with migration, though it is acknowledged by many that 
the germs of civilization may have been carried with the migra- 
tory tribes. The populations of the copper age of America, 
which had already dawned in the region of the lakes, may have 
followed the valleys ot the Ohio and Mississippi, and directed 
their steps to the present States of Louisiana and Texas. Still 
this wide region of the Mississippi Valley, the proper home of 
the Mound-builders, preserved no trace of immigration or 
emigration. The shifting of place among the tribes is manifest, 
but no long line of migration. The Asiatic hordes moved 
slowly during the early periods of history. It may be that the 
stream, set in motion, may have ultimately reached this conti- 
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nent, and poured itself from the north over the region which 
had been previously occupied by another race. This would 
account for the decline, and for the super-position of the skele- 
tons and the strata of relics being in the reverse order. 

{I. The distinction between the paleolithic and neolithic age 
arose from the study of the monuments. Let us then take up 
these monuments as the especial object of our study. The 
paleolithic age found man at the outset a mere homeless, house- 
less savage, scarcely above the condition of the beast. He dwelt 
in caves, protected himself with a rude booth or found shelter 
near a rock or tree, and possibly dug a hole in the ground, and 
burrowed there. But nothing that was worthy the name of 
structure or monument was erected by him. He did not even 
lift up a stone which would serve as a monument, nor did he 
place a mound upon the surface, so that there are no monuments 
of him. Later in the paleolithic age he resorted to caves, and 
there left the traces of his presence in relics of various kinds. 
He seems to have been acquainted with fire, and had some skill 
in drawing pictures upon bone and rock. The latest stage was 
that in which he erected a hut by the sea coast, and threw out 
the bones and shells which accumulated around the hut, leaving 
rings in the heap to show the place ot his habitation; this is the 
nearest approach to architecture which the paleolithic man 
reached. The neolithic age introduced a new epoch. ‘ There 
was a great change, both in the condition of man and in his sur- 
roundings. It would seem almost as it the change was one of 
climate and of natural environments. Certainly, so far as the 
animals are concerned, there was a great contrast. The bones 
of the extinct animals, such as the mastodon, the cave bear, the 
rhinoceros and the elephant, are never found associated with the 
neolithic relics. On the cther hand, the neolithic structures, 
such as dolmens, menhirs, stone graves, hut rings, lodge circles, 
must have been built by a race very different from the paleo- 
lithic man. He was undoubtly a wild hunter, who was clad in 
skins, with the hair side out, and who was shaggy in his ap- 
pearance; he may have contended with the mastodon and the 
eave bear, and he had only the rude spearhead, which belongs 
to the paleolithic type, for his weapon. When, however, these 
animals disappeared, he either disappeared himself, or else 
changed his habits in almost every particular. It would seem 
as if a new race had been constructed, for the whole horizon has 
changed. There are now habitations which are placed upon 
the surface of the earth, and within those habitations are tools, 
utensils and weapons, which are as different as the surround- 
ings. This change was probably brought on by a variety of 
causes. Everything is correlated in the prehistoric world. Man 
may have been either a hunter or fisherman; he may have 
dwelt upon the sea coast or in the interior; he may have inhab- 
ited either ot the continents; yet he, when he moved from the 
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+ 
cave tothe constructed house, came into a new social condition. 
The date is not known, but the change is easily recognized. 
There is a new change of social life, and everything partook of 
it. The skill of man was exercised not only upon his architec- 
ture, but in the department of art, the habitation and the tools 
changing about the same time. We cannot say which was 
first, though judging from the ease with which savages take up 
the use of new weapons and tools which have been introduced 
by the more civilized race, we should say that the change from 
the paleolithic to the neolithic relics must have been anterior to 
that of the change from the cave to the constructed hut. The 
gradual progress might have produced an improvement in axes 
and adzes before they were used in cutting down trees or goug- 
ing out canoes. But we imagine that necessity was in this case 
the mother of invention. Domestic utensils probably came into 
use about the same time that cooking over the fire was prac- 
ticed, and so we infer that pottery was introduced about the 
same time the hut began to be built. The garments also 
changed when the change in habitations and tools had occurred. 
The discovery of bone needles and awls and stone drills and 
knives, as well as the presence of pertorated tablets and other 
ornaments of dress, would indicate this. The change from 
the cave to the hut involved. a new method of defense. We 
accordingly find weapons of a different kind, spearheads, ar- 
rows, dirks, knives, showing that the warrior was well equipped. 
We do not know as there was any fortification erecta at this 
time, for there are savages in America who found their 
safety in flight, and who rarely undertook to build a tortifica- 
tion. Still we regard it as characteristic of the neolithic age 
that man was then able to provide means of defense for himself; 
there was also a change inthe religious condition of the 
people. It is said that during the paleolithic age there was 
much skill in depicting the animals, as in imitating their shapes, 
but the symbolic figures which would make animal totems are 
very rare. In the neolithic age there is a great abundance of 
totems. Nearly all of the animal figures which are found de- 
picted, inscribed upon bone or carved or moulded, are totemic 
in their character and may be regarded as symbols of the prim- 
itive faith. These are the characteristics of the neolithic age. 
They are characteristics which are given by the relics, orna- 
ments, garments, art products, as well as the structures of the 
age. We are, however, only to describe the structures. We 
therefore proceed with the description of these. 

Ill. This brings us to the subdivision of the stone ,age in 
America. 

The division of the antiquities of America has been made 
on the basis of the material of the relics. It can be, however, 
made on another basis, namely, on the material of the monu- 
ments. We have already elsewhere shown that the monuments 
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of America are to be classified according to the geographical 
location, those of the north being mainly of perishable material, 
wood, ice, bone, bark. As a result we find very tew prehistoric 
structures here. Those of the Mississippi valley were constructed 
mainly of earth, though occasionally a few rude stone walls and 
mounds were found among them. Those of the interior, in the 
great plateau of the west, were of stone, unwrought, laid up in 
walls, and ot adobe, but with no wrought stone and no lime 
mortar among them. Those of the south were mainly of 
wrought stone, laid in cement, with many carved ornaments and 
sculptured pillars. Thus it appears that the material of the 
structures, as well as the location, furnishes an index to us of 
the grade ot culture which prevailed, so that we do not need to 
rely upon the material of the relics. These might be regarded 
as the subdivisions of the stone age, though they would lengthen 
out the stone age, and make it overlap the bronze in one direc- 
tion and the paleolithic or rude stone in the other. This is the 
main point which we make. 

1. We take up first the structures which are presented by 
the kitchen middens and shell heaps. These are supposed to 
have been the earliest and most primitive, the rudest of all. It 
has been, to be sure, a matter of discussion whether the shell 
heaps antedated the burial mounds and sepulchral constructions, 
but on this point most of the archeologists are now agreed. 
Prof. Worsaz and Prot. Steenstrup were appointed to examine 
the shell heaps on the coast of Denmark. They made their 
report. One of them claimed that the shell heaps marked a 
period which preceded that ot the dolmens, cromlechs and other 
stone monuments. The other maintained that they were con- 
temporaneous. The same discussion might be carried on at 
the present time in reference to the shell heaps on the coasts of 
North America. It would not be a question whether they be- 
longed to the stone age, but whether they do not mark an early 
part of this age. In reference to some ot'them there would be 
no dispute, but in reference to others there would bea variety 
of opinion. Sir John Lubbock examined the shell heaps on the 
coast of Denmark. He speaks with the highest praise of both 
gentlemen, but reaches the conclusion that shell heaps or kitchen 
middens represent a definite period in the history of the country 
and are probably referable to the early part of the neolithic 
stone age. He says none of the large polished axes have been 
found in the kitchen middens. The absence of metal indicates 
that they had not yet any weapons except those made of wood, 
stone, horn and bone. Prof. Steenstrup admits that the stone 
implements from shell mounds are ruder than-those from the 
tumuli, but the frequent remains of the seal and wild ox, and 
the cuts which are so common in the bones, indicate the use of 
pulished implements, and so he regards the shell heaps as mark- 
ing the camping place for fishermen, but belonging to the same 
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ageasthetumuli. The kitchen middens were not mere summer 
quarters. The ancient fishermen resided on these spots at least 
two thirds of the year. The same is true of the shell heaps in 
this country. There are shell heaps in Florida which cover 
immense tracts, and which reach great heights. They are sit- 
uated along the coast, showing that they were not merely the 
result of the accummulation of debris, but were often built in 
ranges, so as to give protection to the inhabitants from high 
tides and at the same time furnish an airy and sightly place for 
residence. 

The examination of the shell heaps of Florida was first made 
by Prof. Wyman, of the Peabody Museum. They have been 
frequently visited since that time. Dr. D. G. Brinton has de- 
scribed those at New Smyrna. He says the turtle mound is 
thirty feet high, and is composed altogether of separate oyster 
shells. A remarkable mound on Crystal River is in the shape 
of a truncated cone, forty feet in height, the summit thirty feet 
in diameter, the sides nearly perpendicular. The great:size of 
some of these accumulations may furnish some conception of the 
length of time required for their gradual accretion. The one 
at the mouth of the Altamaha River covers ten acres of ground, 
and contains about 80,000 cubic yards. Mr. S. T. Walker has 
described those on Tampa Bay; he says they extend along the 
shore for several hundred feet, and are trom fifteen to twenty 
feet in height. Here the archzologist may read the history of 
the people, as the geologist reads the history of the earth in the 
sections presented. The veculiarily of these shell heaps is that 
human bones are found in them, while very few bones are found 
in the kitchen middens of Denmark. 

Canals have been found in these shell heaps, giving an indi- 
cation that the people who built them navigated the sea coast, 
and then crossed the narrow neck of land which separated the 
coast from the river. « It is supposed, also, that there: were land- 
ing places for canoes, and that the shell heaps were raised above 
the surface, both for the sake of safety and comfort. We give 
cuts of some of these shell mounds. One of them has a road- 
way running from the level to the summit. See Fig. 1. The 
dimensions of this mound are as follows: It was about five feet 
high; entire length one hundred and fifty feet; breadth seven- 
ty-five feet; the roadway is twenty feet wide; there is a ditch 
or excavation at one end which enters the mound. A roadwa 
was traced from the mound into a hummock several hundred 
yards. Another mound, twelve hundred feet long and twenty 
feet high, has a beautiful inclined road up its west side. The 
turtle-shaped mound is the most remarkable. It is about five 
feet high, and is surrounded by ditches; lengthwise of the 
ditches are walls left at the natural level of the land, which 
correspond to the flippers of the turtle. The head and tail are 
projections from the mound itself. The entire length of the 
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body is one hundred and eight feet, the width sixty-six feet. It 
is remarkable that carved relics resembling this mound in shape 
have been found in the shell heaps of Florida.* 

These observations confirm what we have said about the 
characteristics of the neolithic age. They show that totemism 
or symbolism prevailed extensively The shell heaps of the 
California coast differ from these. These contain extensive 
graves. It is supposed that they were temporary residences, as 
layers of sand recur at short intervals, as if they were visited at 
stated seasons. Still, there are traces of aboriginal settlements, 
since the graves are numerous and many skeletons have been 
exhumed. Many relics, also, have been taken out—beautiful 
serpentine pipes, spear-heads of obsidian, a bronze cup filled 
with red paint, mortars of various kinds, shell ornaments, mica 
pots, ear ornaments, beads, lance-heads, etc. The shell heaps 
of the northwest coast were much ruder than these. These, 
however, contained some remarkable relics, showing that they 
were of modernorigin. Prof. E.L. Morse says: “That these de- 
posits are not all of the same age is certain. It can be safely 
assumed that they were made long before the advent of the 
European, for the natives were then living in the shell age, and 
were forming depositories of shell in the same way. These 
depositories have been described as occurring in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, east and west coast of the United 
States, Australia, Tasmania and the Malay archipelrgo, show- 
ing that the stone age prevailed extensively over the globe. The 
hut rings which are found in the mounds of Florida, and the 
artificial shapes of the mounds themselves, bring them under 
the department of architecture; but the rude relics and animal 
remains found in the shell heaps of Scandinavia, Japan, as well 
as of the northwest coast, show that some of them are to be 
treated under the most primitive department of archeology.” 

Kitchen middens are sometimes classed with the paleolithic 
and sometimes with the neolithic age. This illustrates a 
point.. There was a time when the fishermen were so ex- 
tremely rude and low in their social condition that they were 
pena: Oe of erecting a structure which required any mechani- 
cal skill. They either dwelt in caves and resorted to the sea 
coast during the summer months, or they made for themselves 
. shelters of the rudest kind. We can hardiyregard them as equal 





*She)l heaps with bone implements and rude pottery are common in Florida,— 
Wyman, Peabody report, Vol. II. Shell heaps with steatite mortars have been dis- 
covered in California. One in contra Costa County was more than a mile long.— 
Bancroft, Vol. [V, p.709 Peabody report, 1878, Shellheaps in Oregon. A Steatite stone 

u with 2000 stone implements and hammers was found in Pennsylvania. The 

teatite pots in the shell heaps of California and OregonSmay have been taken from 
the quarry in Santa Catalina Islands, see Peabody report for 1878. Shell heaps with 
wooden hammers have been found in Vancouver's Island, Bancroft Vol. I p. 787. 
On the coast of Brazil are shell heaps which present evidence of cannibalism.—Na- 
daillac, p. 538. Fresh water shell mange oe common in the valley of the Mississippi, 
Report of A. A. A.'S, 1873. These are-to"be distinguished|from the ash pits found | y 
— om in Ohio, and yet they contain the debris of camps, as do the shell heaps 
elsewhere. 
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to the house-builders in their condition, for the house-builders 

belonged to the neolithic age.* To have had neolithic weapons 

and tools, and build houses would imply an advanced stage of 

art and architecture. The Eskimos build ice huts which are 

arched, resembling the conical stone huts which are found in 

Ireland, and which belong to the stone age. They also make 

long passages to their huts, which remind us of the passage- 

ways to the dolmens of France, which are also neolithic struc- 

tures. In winter the Eskimos build huts 

¢ from whale bones and walrus bones, laid 

f in tiers, the same as the ice, and placed 

; upon a foundation of stone. This shows 

that the Eskimos had very considerable skill 

¥ in the art of constructing houses, a skill 

which probably represents that which was 

; exercised by the early neolithic people of 

Europe and of America. Our conclusion 

is that the structures which were erected in 

the midst of the shell heaps were similar to 

these, and that they belonged to the neolithic age, but were 
perhaps the earliest structures of that age. 

2. We now turn to the barrows and mounds which are found 
on this continent, with the design of instituting a comparison 
between them and the so-called barrows of Europe. We place 
them together, for they constitute a second class of monumental 
structures, and illustrate a second division of the new stone age. 
It is remarkable that in the barrows there are so many stone 
chambers which were evidently designed for funereal purposes. 
These chambers are rude specimens of funereal architecture, but 
they show how sacred and important this kind of architecture 
was in the stone age. The mounds of 
America do not often contain chambers 
like these, but, on the other hand, are 
solid throughout, either stratified, with 
layers of sand, earth and stone, or built 
as simple heaps of earth, without strat- 
ification, and sometimes without relics 
or remains. The barrows of Europe 
are supposed to contain the oldest or 
earliest of all funereal structures, and are on this account worthy 
of especial study. The architecture of the prehistoric seems in this 
respect to have resembled that of the historic age. The most an- 
cientin each are tombs. This is an interesting fact. Tombs are 
found in the pyramids of Egypt, the earliest of historic monu- 
ments. They are also contained in the barrows of Europe, the 





*The Californians connect a tradition with a shell heap near San Francisco of the 
Hohgates, ‘seven mythical strangers,)who were the first to build houses. These 
strangers were changed to stars, but the shell heaps are left as signs of their former 
residence.—Bancroft, Vol. III, p. 177. 
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earliest of the prehistoric monuments. There may indeed have 
been structures which were occupied by the living at a time pre- 
ceding these, but as these were built of perishable material they 
soon disappeared. The significance of the megalithic tombs is, 
however, the greater on this account. They are supposed to 
have been built after the pattern of the houses which have per- 
ished, and so show what kind of houses 

were built during that age. 
Lubbock says: “No one can compare 
€ the plan of a Scandinavian passage grave 


© without being struck with the great simi- 
larity existing between them.” Prof. Nils- 


Kamskatkans are very similar; that these 

. are a copy of the dwelling house. The an- 
— cient inhabitants of Scandinavia, unable to 

imagine a future separate from the present, buried the house 

with its owner, and the grave was literally the dwelling of the 

dead. When a great man died he was placed in his favorite 

seat, food and drink were arranged before him, his weapons 

were placed by his side, his house was closed and the door cov- 

ered up, sometimes, however, to be opened again when his wife 

or children joined him in the land of spirits. The entrances or 

doors to dolmens are usually made by omitting one of the up- 

right supports, but is closed by inserting a moveable stone. There 

are dolmens with a different entrance. A hole is cut through 

the door, or closing stone, sometimes round and sometimes 

oval. Sometimes the hole for 

entrance is cut out of the bot- 

tom of the closing stone. Figs. | 

4and 5. Some dolmens have yg 

an entrance cut one half out of Saag 

each stone, making an appear- Sam 

ance like the guillotine, and 

so giving the name of guillo- 

tine to the tomb. See Fig. 

6. There are a few dolmens 

which have doors with side 

posts or piers and lintels, and with the superincumbent stone 

sloping like the roof of a modern house. See Fig. 7. 


Thomas Wilson says it is usual, if not universal, to find a 
vestibule corridor or covered way leading from the entrance of 
the principal chamber to the circumference of the tumulus, 
Some of these corridors are forty to fifty feet in length. He 
says many of the dolmens are covered with earth. All may 
have been once so covered. The following cuts will illustrate 
the manner in which these dolmens are built. Figs. 8 and o. 
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These dolmens were found in France. The village in sightis 
that of Lochmariaquer ; beyond is the gulf of Mordihan. The 
road from hence to Carnac is lined with monuments of prehis- 
toric times resembling these. There are no such dolmens in 
America. The nearest approach to them is found in the cham- 
bered mounds of Missouri, but these lack the passage-ways or 
corridors, 

A distinction was formerly drawn between the long barrows 
and short barrows, as if they indicated different races and 
periods of time, but this has been done away. The passage 
graves and stone chambers within the mounds may, however, be 
distinguished from the stratified mounds and burials without 
stone cists, a distinction which will apply to the mounds of 
America as well as of Europe. The reason assigned for the 
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Fig. 10—Mound and Earth Circle near Portsmouth, Ohio. 


construction of passage graves is that there might be a succes- 
sion of burials without a destruction of the tomb. The opening 
to the mouth of the passage would be so near the outside of the 
mound that the stone could be removed and new bodies placed 
within the tomb. 

There is one point which comes up in connection with the 
mounds of America and the barrows of Great Britain, Some 
ofthese were associated with earth circles (Figs. 10 and 11), show- 
ing that the people who erected the barrows were a military 
or war-like people, and that they erected these as a means of 
defense. In this respect they are supposed-to have been one 
degree in advance of the people who dwelt among the kitchen 
middens. who were probably fishermen. The same thought is 
conveyed by the mounds found in the United States. Many of 
these mounds were evidently used as signal. stations, showing 
that the people were both hunters and warriors, as the same 
mound would serve for observatories to watch the approach of 





Fig. 8.—Dolmen of Grand Island, France. 
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game, and to notice the presence of the enemy. The earth 
circles in England are attended with standing stones. In this 
country there are no standing stones. The ditch, however, is 
inside the circle as in Europe. It is supposed that the circles 
in both countries were designed for fortifications, though some 
had evidently a religious use. The religious significance of these 
structures is perhaps more important than the military use. It 
is possible that there was a symbolism concealed in the very 
space of a circle, the circle being the symbol of the sun. It is 
possible, also, that the standing stones found in Europe symbol- 
ize serpent worship exactly as certain earth walls and mounds 
symbolize it in this country. Altar mounds are numerous 
in the United States. These show that the religious sentiment 
was a powerful factor in the erection of mounds. There are no 
altar mounds in Europe, but there are many who suppose that 
the dolmens were both altars and burial places, the table-stone . 
above the chamber serving for an altar and the chamber serving 
as the burial place for the dead. 


Fig. 11.—Mound and Earth Circle in Great Britain. 


There is another thought which arises here. We have noticed 
that the kitchen middens of Europe are much ruder than the 
chambered barrows, and have spoken of the caves as partially 
filling the gap. In America, however, the gap is not so wide 
and is partially filled by the stratified mounds, these mounds be- 
ing of a lower grade of architecture than the chambered barrows 
but of a higher grade than the shell heaps. It was during the 
mound-building period that the so-called copper age appeared. 
This age has not been assigned any definite position, and in fact 
some even deny that there was any such age in America. It 
remains then for those who are studying the science in America 
to say what that age was. The comparison between the Euro- 
pean and the American mounds helps us to do this. The 
Mound-builders represent the copper age. The Mound-builders 
were both hunters and agriculturists. They erected mounds for 
burial, but they also built earth walls for detense. .They evidently 
lived in villages, while they cultivated the land surrounding 
them. They were also house-builders, and at times built coun- 
cil-houses and temples in the midst of their villages. They were 
sun-worshippers, and at times built altars and presented offerings 
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to the sun divinity, The use of copper may indeed have. been 
only incidental to their life, the abundance of copper being a 
reason why they used it rather than stone, and it also better 
served their purposes. Still we use the term as significant of a 
cult, and place the copper age in the midst of the stone age, 
making the Mound-builders to represent its rank in the column. 

We give a series of cuts to show the resemblance between the 
mounds of America and the barrows of Europe. It will be no- 
ticed that some of the mounds are surrounded by earth circles 
with a ditch inside of the circle. Some have thought these to 
have been symbolic structures—symbols of the sun; others con- 
sider them mere burial places. There are many such mounds in 
the United States. Some of them contain altars, and all have a 
sacred or religious character. We call atttention to the resem- 
blance between these circular enclosures, Was it because sun- 
worship existed that these rings or circles were built, or was 
there some actual contact between the two in the two continents. 
The standing stones of Great Britain are wanting in America; 
but so far as the form of the earth circles and the passage-ways 
to the circles can be said to resemble one another in one 
country, they may also be said to resemble one another in both 
countries. The altar mounds are, to be sure, wanting in Eu- 
rope, and yet if we take the stone tables to have been altars, we 
find the same use for the barrows as for the mounds. They cov- 
ered up and preserved the altars as well as the burying places. 
We here call attention to the circles, at Averbury, in England, 
and the earth circle in Portsmouth, Ohio. We do not say that 
these works were symbolic, and yet the religious use is acknowl- 
edged by all and the resemblances are also striking. 

3. Thisbrings us to the stone structures in Europe and Amer- 
ica. We must treat these briefly. The rude stone monuments 
have been descriked as if they constituted a very important 
factor in the prehistoric architecture of Europe. The rude stone 
structures are, however, very numerous in America. These are 
more properly ruins than monuments, and yet they belong to 
the same age and represent a similar stage of progress with the 
so-called monuments. We mention the cliff-dwellings and pueb- 
los of the west, as we do the standing stones of France and the 
cromlechs of England, placing them side by side, since they all 
represent the last subdivision of the so-called stone age. De- 
scriptions of these works are found in works on archzology, and 
yet the resemblances are worthy of our study. The standing 
stones at Carnac, called alignments, have, to be sure, no repre- 
sentatives in America, and the Pueblos have none in Europe. 
Yet it may be noticed that the same skill which wrought one 
class was also exhibited in the other, so that a department may 
be erected for both. The uses of the pueblos, with their many 
storied rooms, and with their sacred estufas or sweat houses and 
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their plazas or courts are indeed better known than are the 
uses of the standing stones. The uses of the cliff dwellings 
with their retreats in the sides of the rocks, and their lookout 
towers on the tops of the same, are also perhaps better known 
than are the uses of the stone circles of Avebury or Stone Henge. 


Yet with all the mystery which hangs about the European 
monuments, we do not hesitate to class them together. The 
mode of life of the two people was, to be sure, in great contrast, 
since the means of subsistence in one case was gained by irri- 
gation, and in the other by agriculture of the ordinary kind, de- 
fense being secured in very different ways in the two countries, 
yet so far as skill in architecture or general culture and the 
prevalence of a certain religious cult are concerned we should 
place them all on the same level. It is possible, too, that original 
design of the European monuments may yet be learned from 
the study of these American structures, and so we call attention 
to the two as worthy of close attention. -We call attention to 
the cuts as illustrating this point. 

We call attention to the cuts, Figs. 12 and 13, These repre- 
sent the circular structures of the two continents; the one, the 
standing stones of Great Britain, the other the ruined towers of 
Colorado and New Mexico.. The standing stones were never 
buildings, and yet they may have been places of worship or of 
religious assembly. The towers, however, were once buildings, 
but buildings of a singular kind. They may have been lookout 
towers, but more likely were sweat houses or sacred places of 
assembly where sacred rites were observed. These towers are 
sometimes found on the mesas above the so-called cliff-dwellings 
and sometimes on the bottom land beneath the cliff-dwellings, 
and sometimes isolated and separate from all other structures, 
The significance of the circle in both cases is that sun-worship 
prevailed in both continents. 

Some of the towers have three concentric walls, as in the 
cut; others, however, have only two, but with partitions between 
the walls, dividing the tower into one large central apartment, 
with several cells surrounding this. The standing stones at 
Stone Henge were also surrounded by a circle of earth, with a 
ditch inside of it. They seem to have had a sacred assembly 
place in the center, in the midst of ‘which was the so-called 
altar. This was the penetralia of the place. The analogies of 
the two are, then, very striking, especially when we consider the 
distance which separated them and the difference in the surround- 
ings of the two, The subject is certainly worthy of serious 
study, as they may be expressive of a wide spread cult. 
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Correspondence. 


MOUNDS IN CALIFORNIA. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


I have read with much interest the many articles on mounds 
and mound-builders that have appeared in your publication, 
which is doing valuable work in collecting information concern- 
ing these works of the aborigines of this continent. On the 
Pacific Slope mounds are not so numerous as in the Mississippi 
Valley, yet there are numbers of them to be found in some lo- 
calities. Some of these have already been mentioned in THE 
ANTIQUARIAN, but I wish to call attention to those in a region 
that has been neglectec by archzologists, viz., the Tulare Valley 
of California. 

The Tulare Valley is the southern end of the greater San 
Joaquin Valley. Before the farmer had begun to furrow the 
surface of the great plain evidences of Indian occupation were 
frequently met with. Stone implements of various kinds were 
scattered upon the ground in the vicinity of water-courses, and 
in the same localities were noticeable small saucer-like depres- 
sions, six to ten feet in diameter. The latter, in or about which 
ashes were always visible, were the sites of former zepees or wig- 
wams ; and occasionally a larger and deeper depression marked 
the location of what was once a sweat-house, In such places a 
number of mounds have been discovered, although few of the 
early settlers believed them to be of Indian origin. Many of the 
smaller mounds have been destroyed by the farmer’s plow; and 
in the northern portion of the valley nearly all were small. The 
largest seen here by the writer are about fifty feet in diameter 
and about four feet high. A few have been opened and all 
found to contain skeletons and stone implements. In the ex- 
treme southern end of the valley the mounds are much larger 
and more numerous. Nearly all are circular or elliptical in form, 
and the larger ones are more than two hundred feet in diameter 
and six to eight feet high in the center, They were probably 
higher and narrower when made. 

I saw these first about twelve years ago, and then thought them 
to be of Indian origin, but it was not until a few months ago, 
when the writer directed Mr. C. P. Wilcomb where to find them, 
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that any were opened. He opened one mound partly and found 
a skeleton in a sitting posture, bent forward, the head touching 
the knees, and facing the north. It was surrounded by flint 
chippings, stone implements and shell ornaments. An investi- 
gation of other mounds discovered fragments of shells, human 
bones and stone spear and arrow-heads on the surface that had 
been brought out by the digging of badgers and coyotes. 

The location where these burial mounds are most numerous 
and of greatest size is near Kern and Buena Vista Lakes, and 
along Buena Vista Slough, which connects, or formerly con- 
nected, them with Tulare Lake. None have been examined 
closely to ascertain if they be effigy-mounds. As I remember 
them they were as already described ; but they will be observed 
more closely hereafter. GEorGE W. STEWART. 

Visalia, Cal. 





CLIFF-DWELLERS’ RELICS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


I have lately added to my collection of relics some from the 
famous cliff-dweller ruins of the Mancos canyon, Southwestern 
Colorado. These relics were brought me by my nephew, who 
was one of a party of ladies and gentlemen Who explored the 
ruins last month. A portion of the ruins explored by this party 
were never before visited by ladies. The trip is made with no 
little danger and great inconvenience. The mesas are covered 
with a thick—almost impassable—growth of scrub pinon timber, 
and broken by deep, rugged, impassable canons. Water is very 
scarce and strongly alkaline. One of the party was an amateur 
photographer, and secured a set of views. I have three views, two 
being of the Cliff Palace, the largest ruin in the Mancos canon, 
and the one from which most of my relics came. This ruin, 
like the others, is built of blocks of well-dressed sand-stone, two 
to four inches thick, by six to ten inches long, laid up in natural 
mortar of a light cream color, and extends along the face of a 
natural recess in the overhanging cliff of the canon a distance 
of about fifteen hundred feet; is two hundred feet in depth, and 
forty to fifty feet high.- The front walls are mostly down; those 
back farther in the recess are in all conditions from nearly per- 
fect to a mass of mortar and stones. There is one large circular 
tower, the stones of which are dressed to a perfect circle, nicely 
fitted, ‘and covered inside with mortar, which was apparently 
applied with bare hands. There are two other rooms having 
their corners rounded off inside, making them nearly round. In 
one room the walls are frescoed in odd decorative designs. 
There are many rooms of different sizes and conditions, some 
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showing their use as kitchens, store-rooms, etc, The walls are 
pierced with numerous windows, some having stone and others 
wooden lintels. In the small. low rooms farthest back, next 
to the rock, they buried their dead, placing pottery and utensils 
at the head, and covering all with ashes andearth. Some of the 
cliff-houses are perched so high up the steep cliffs that they have 
never been reached by explorers, ladders not being long enough 
and being inaccessible with relics from above. 


The relics consist of: A broken basket, woven water-tight, of 
yucca fiber; is round, about nine inches in diameter and six 
inches high. On one side has a handle of braided coarse, black 
hair. The other handle, with portion of basket, is gone. A 
piece of diagonally woven matting, six by sixteen inches, being 
an outer segment of a circular mat, probably three or four feet 
in diameter. A portion of a well-worn sandal, woven diagon- 
ally, of yucca fiber. A piece, being a corner, of feather cloth, 
the feathers being nearly destroyed. It is made of tightly 
twisted two-strand cords, of about three-sixteenths of an inch 
in thickness, for the woof, and being woven or held together by 
double warp about an inch apart. The woof appears to have 
been wound with narrow strips of skin of some fine fur-bearing 
animal. There are the remains of a few feathers in some of the 
thicker, closer woven parts, but how they were fastened or their 
extent, it is impossible to tell from this specimen. A round 
ring, about one and a quarter inches thick and seven inches in 
diameter, used to hold their large round-bottomed jars in an 
upright position; made of yucca fiber, wound with string. A 
small piece of well-tanned leather, probably deer-skin. A frag- 
ment of roofing of split cedar. Their houses were roofed (when 
they were not built up to the overhanging rock) by placing two 
strong poles across from wall to wall, upon which the split cedar 
strips, quarter to half an inch thick, were placed. These were 
covered with small brush, the whole being thickly covered with 
mud. A piece of bedding (?), being small willow sticks about 
four feet long, pierced every five or six inches, and closely strung 
on cords, making a rude mat. A few corn cobs and pieces of 
squash vines. The cobs are small, showing eight and ten rows. 
There are wagon-loads of these cobs found inthe ruins. Two 
well-shaped bone awls. A round stick, five eighths of an inch 
in diameter and thirteen inches long; use unknown; drum stick? 
A bone turkey-call. Three arrow-heads of good workmanship. 
One stone axe, of a very hard, fine-grained, chocolate-colored 
stone, four and a half inches long by twoand a half inches wide, 
unpolished head, deep groove, well polished. sharp bit. A stone 
corn pulverizer, 6x4x1 inches; flat on upper and oval on lower 
sides; used to grind corn, which was placed in a long groove cut 
in the rock. A handle of a pot, which, if of a true circle, must 
have been fourteen inches‘in diameter. A rude urn-shaped jar, 
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three inches high. A corrugated jar, four inches high, slightly 
flattened, bottom two inches across, bulge three and a half inches 
in diameter, neck half an inch less. A round-bottomed bowl, 
holding about two quarts, glazed inside, and decorated with 
black stripes and odd figures. A spoon, the bowl nearly round, 
two inches across by one inch deep, with a tapering handle two 
inches long. 

These, with the two whole pieces of pottery and numerous 
fragments that I received last fall from the same locality, make 
a unique collection of relics of these most interesting people. 


W. H. S. 





AN ANCIENT AMPHITHEATER IN CENTRAL FRANCE 


Eaitor American Antiquarian : 


It is well-nigh four centuries since the French began the 
search for antiques within their borders. One would suppose 
that a dozen generations of research would have brought to light 
all monuments of ancient architecture, especially all those of 
massiveness and magnitude. The truth seems to be that grand 
discoveries have recently been made, and such as to encovrage 


future exploration. Among recent finds one of this class was 
described, last August, in a letter to the Parisian /ntermediaise— 
a French periodical corresponding to the London Notes and 
Queries—which has now for forty years been invaluable as a 
medium of inter-communication for literary men, general read- 
ers, etc., the world over. 


An amphitheater has long been known to exist at Bourges, the 
chief town of the department Cher, and one street of that city 
is still called the street of the Arena. .Of late years a theater, 
or amphitheater, is reported as detected in the canton of Vierzon, 
about.twenty miles north of Bourges, and alittle over a hundred 
south of Paris. Excavations have not yet gone far enough to 
show the true nature of the structure. 


But a greater treasure-trove has turned up at Drevant, in the 
canton Saint Amand, a little south of Bruges. Here a vast 
amphitheater has been developed. Its diameter is eighty meters, 
and a meter is one twelfth more than a yard. Three fourths of 
its encircling ring remains unbroken. The platforms rising 
above each other, as bases for seats, are of brick and stone, and 
supported on arches raised on piers, which form four stories of 
porticos round the monument. The internal passages are five 
feet wide. Among the relics which have been here picked up 
are pins, clasps, a bronze collar, a mask of terra-cotta, bottles, a 
glass cup, fragments of red pottery and of inscriptions. 
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This wind-fall is chronicled in a region of dense population— 
more than a hundred en every square mile. But the stupendous 
Roman remain lay hid till just now. In view of this fact, what 
may not be buried in our older states, to say nothing of the new 
ones, eluding observation hitherto, but sure to greet future ex- 
plorers with glad surprises, paying and over-paying for their 
pains ? 

Pror. J. D. BuTLer. 

Madison, Wis. 
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PREHISTORIC INDIAN EVIDENCES IN LOUISIANA. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


In obedience to your kind invitation of some time ago, re- 
questing me to send a letter on the prehistoric Indian evidences 
in this locality, for publication in THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
I respectfully submit the following account of those’ extinct 
American ancestors, the Mound-builders. That the reader may 
more accurately comprehend the subject, and situation as well, 
I will first say that the evidences I propose to write about are 
found on each side of Bevuff River, in Morehouse and West 
Carroll Parishes, Louisiana, and it can be seen by referring to 
the map that these Parishes lie adjoining the State of Arkansas, 
directly south of Ashley and Chicot Counties, respectively. 
Bevuff River is the dividing line between the two Parishes 
referred to above, on either side of which, for six or eight miles 
east and west, is one of the most beautiful forest swamps that 
has ever been designed by the Infinite Creator, though it is at 
the present unavailable for practical purposes, by reason of the 
periodical inundations. Amid this bold contrast of forest woods 
that hangs heavily in spring-time with a beauteous diversity of 
verdant foliage, dotted here and there, are to be found numer- 
ous ridges and mounds, on which are found many relics of pre- 
historic origin. 

These ridges, which were doubtless the residences of the 
aborigines, for the most part lie in chains from three to five 
miles long; but sometimes they ars found, too, by the side of 
each other, indicating that in their construction a union of effort 
must have been adopted throughout their kingdom. These 
chains have a course of direction parallel to that of the river, 
lying a little east of north, with a corresponding vibration west 
of south, giving them the peculiar course of a northeasterly- 
southwesterly direction, Another striking feature noticeable in 
some of these chains is that as the traveler wends his way to 
the southward, starting from the northern extremity of one of 
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these chains, he will perceive as he more particularly considers 
them, that each succeeding ridge is little smaller than its prede- 
cessor, till they finally terminate with one perhaps not more than 
three or four feet above the surrounding country, and one or two 
hundred yards long and one third as wide; but some of the 
more stupendous of these colossal ridge-structures are one haif 
mile in length, two and three hundred yards over in the broad- 
est places, overlook and command a vertical height of fifteen to 
twenty-five feet above the adjacent landlevel. But of the dream- 
pictured scenes of the most enthusiastic botantist, I do not think 
anything in the vegetable kingdom could be brought to bear 
that would present a more charming aspect of Nature’s work 
than do the ridges in the spring and early summer, when the 
lands all around them are submerged with back water. They 
naturally have a fertile, friable loam that will produce a luxuri- 
ant crop of anything peculiar to a tropical latitude. To row 
a boat out of the massive forest up to one when it is wreathed 
in flourishing waves of a diversified crop, bowing in humble 
submission to each successive breeze, is pleasing in the fullest 
signification of the word. 


I contend that these ridges were built by the Mound-builders* 
for their own personal protection in high-water times, and adduce 
a few words below to more clearly verify this conjectural argu- 
ment: Upon the same principle that the Mississippi river over- 
flowed the lowlands contiguous to its channel to-day, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it has overflowed from the earliest 
dawn of creation. I think perhaps that when the water first 
began to disturb their quietude, that the idea of building these 
ridges to enable them to maintain their possessessions was 
suggested to their minds, and accordingly adopted all over the 
overflowed district. This is the most primitive idea. Being 
powerful in physical stature, as the pieces of bones here found 
indicate, the building of a small ridge, which could have gradu- 
ally been increased with the increase of the water, would not 
have been a very great undertaking, when we consider that all 
their fortune was at stake, and the propriety of such a policy 
can be better anticipated by one who, like myself, has lived on 
one of these ridges all his life, and been an eye-witness to the 
ravages of overflow, its advantages and disadvantages. It is 
probable that the different sized ridges are the result of their 
tribal form of government, indicating that each tribe or family 
had to build their own ridge, and built it to suit the convenience 


*The Editor inserts this letter for the sake of the description of the natural scenery 
and to show how easy it is for persons, who are otherwise excellent practical observ- 
ers, to mistake natural features for artificial works. The information which may 
come to us from this author in reference to the mounds found on these ridges is our 
warrant for prefacing it by a description of the ap ee which in some res- 
am resemble that of the great cypress swamps situated farther north, where so 

mportant finds have been made. e welcome information from all parts of the 
country, but take the liberty to pass our own comments on it.—Ep. 
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and size of the family. The chains indicate a union of efforts 
for detensive purposes, while the mounds were probably sentinel 
posts or monuments reared in commemoration of remarkable 
events. R. A. WALLACE. 


Tipton, La. 





THE HUIDA-KWUL-RA, OR NATIVE TOBACCO OF 
THE QUEEN CHARLOTTE HAIDAS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


A great deal has been written of late concerning ancient to- 
bacco pipes. Pictures of pipes of all sorts of shapes and sizes 
have been placed before the public. In this letter I shall make 
a departure, and lay before them something new, the Auida- 
kwul-ra, or ancient tobacco of the Haidas. While writing this 
article, I have been obliged to Prof. Dawson, ot the Canadian 
Geological Survey, for a few thoughts on the subject, in his re- 
port of 1878-9. Likewise to my friend, Mr. Hall, the Hudson 
Bay Co.’s chief officer at Fort Simpson, who has also made in- 
quiries amongst the Haidas on the subject, as well as to my own 
research, extending over a number of years. The subject, if it 
does not interest your readers, will at least shed a ray of light 
on the ancient history of this coast. 

Down from the distant ages of the past, long before they ever 
heard of tobacco, the Haidas used a narcotic plant, which was 
cultivated by them, not only for their own use but to serve as 
an article of trade with neighboring tribes. Speaking of it, 
Prof. Dawson says: ‘‘To prepare the plant for, use, it was dried 
over the fire on a little frame-work, finely bruised in a stone 
mortar, and then pressed intococks. It does not appear that they 
smoked it, but being mixed up with a little lime prepared by 
burning clam snells, was either chewed or held in the cheek.” 
This plant, once extensively cultivated by all the Haidah tribes, 
has been, so far as I am aware, abandoned for many years. The 
last person to grow it seems to have been an old woman at 
Gumshed’s village, on an inlet of that name, towards the south- 
ern end of these islands. She grew it up to about 1878, when 
it seems to have given place to the imported article. 

Descriptions given me of this plant by various persons, place 
its identity as a species of poppy beyonda doubt. Itis described 
as a plant with tall stems. On the extremity of each were a 
number of balls full of seeds. In ancient times, when the climate 
was warmer (I quote tradition), it used to grow very large; so 
large that in order to get a supply of seeds, it was necessary to 
shoot them off with bow and arrow. Owing to changed condi- 
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tions, for many ages it has only grown a low annual plant. While 
full of juice it was cut and prepared in the manner before given. 
That this plant was in reality a poppy, I shall try to prove. The 
description, in the first place, makes it resemble poppies. When 
used, its effects resembled those of opium also. Old people 
amongst the Haidas, when shown a picture of the poppy bush, 
readily recognize it as the plant from which they used to make 
huida-kwul-ra, 

I shall next consider where they got this plant, or an idea of 
its narcotic qualities. This plant, according to tradition, was at 
first caused to grow in the interior of the Stickeen country, 
Alaska, by the Deity Ne-kilst-luss (Choocoth of the ilaidas, Yale 
or Yethel of the Stickeens) who, after giving them the plant, 
next taught them how to use it. The Haidas, or least part of 
them, came originally from the Stickeen country, where they 
used the plant. Being desirous to emigrate, and wishing to 
have their wonted supply of kwul-ra, a party was sent before 
leaving to get a quantity of seed to plant on their island home. 
Taking his bow, with a few trusty arrows, he went out and shot 
oft a few heads, which were taken to Queen Charlotte’s islands 
and there sown, and by the descendants of these emigrants cul- 
tivated through many generations, until the imported article, 
which could be had with lesstrouble, finally took its place. Such 
is the tradition of the origin of huida-kwul-ra, Haida tobacco. 

The tradition quoted above says that originally the Haidah 
tribes came from Stickeen, southern Alaska. That there was at 
one time an emigration from Alaska to these islands I have lit- 
tle doubt, yet they were not the first to settle. From my first 
acquaintance with the Haidas, in 1853, up to 1870, I noticed, as 
a people, theyjwere a blending of two races, one short in stature, 
with black hair and eyes, and rather dark complexion; the other 
fairer and generally taller, while some had even fair hair. Most 
of the chiefs and well-to-do people belonged to the latter class , 
also those of the latter class not only claimed that their fore- 
fathers came from Alaska, but that they themselves were connected 
with the chiefs of southern Alaska. These old distinctions have 
been gradually disappearing for a number of years. From the 
present system of marriages, there will before long be evolved 
the handsomest race of Indians on this coast. But I must go 
back to my starting point, the emigration story, which is as fol- 
lows: 

Long ago, they say, their fathers came from Tongas and 
Stickeen. Crossing over, they landed on a long, flat, sandy 
point called Noi-Coon (long-nose), where they built a village. 
Herethey lived many years safely in their stronghold, from which 
at last they were driven by the driving sands. Moving a few 
miles farther they built a village at the mouth of Hi-ellin River. 
Here they remained many years, until the sea, encroaching, 
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washed them out. After leaving this place they seem to have 
mixed with the other, because afterwards their individuality was 
nearly lost. In all their migrations they took the seeds of the 
poppy along with them. I have never heard of them being at 
any other place before Alaska, where they as a people lived 
through unknown ages. Although they say the Raven God 
gave their fathers the huida-kwul-ra, at a very remote period, 
they might have got it from Asia, where the poppy has long 
been cultivated, With these few remarks, I leave this article for 
the consideration of your readers. Meanwhile I shall try and 
get all the information to be had concerning it while amongst 
these people. James DEans. 
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PALEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS FROM THE HILLS 
NEAR DUNSTABLE, 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


During the past twelve months I have found a small number 
of paleolithic implements at great elevations in North Hertford- 
shire and South Bedfordshire, unconnected with existing river 
valleys. Four of the implements—1386, 1387, 1393 and 1398 
in my collection—are from Caddington; height above ordnance 
datum, 595 feet, 9g inches. The dry valley close by, to the west, 
is 470 feet, and the ground gradually falls southwards to 409 
feet at the source of the Ver, near Markyate Street, at a distance 
of a mile and three quarters, The sections of Caddington ex- 

“hibit red “ clay with flints,” brick earth (or clay), and tenacious 
brown clay or loam, surmounted by blackish earth, containing 
broken white-coated flints, a few ochreous flints, and numerous 
blackish tertiary pebbles. The whole deposit rests on chalk, and 
varies in depth from two feet to fifty feet. Aware of the import- 
ance of finding the worked flints in the undisturbed material, I 
have, after long searching, found a single implement and one or 
two flakes zmsttu at the stony bottom of the upper deposit of 
tenacious brown clay at a depth of three and four feet from the 
surface. A single small paleolithic implement I] have found on 
the surface; height above ordance datum, 759 feet 8inches, The 
bottom of the valley, a mile and a quarter to the west, at the 

. source of the Ouzel, is 414 feet. Half an ovate paleolithic im- 
plement, obviously derived from the hill-tops, I have found in a 
field at the bottom of a chalky valley near Houghton Regis. 
The Caddington implements are pointed (or tongue-shaped), 

slightly abraded, small in size, and cinnamon-brown in color. The 
interest attached to these finds rests not only on the great heights 
mentioned and the positions away from existing river valleys, 
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but in the nature, age and mode of deposit of the upper tenacious 
brown clay in which the implements are imbedded. The im- 
plements themselves agree in make and appearance with the 
well-known brown or ochreous implements often found in non- 
ochreous sand, etc., in existing river valleys. I have at present 
seen, no traces of fossil bones or fresh-water shells in the depos- 
its mentioned. WortHinctTon G. SMITH. 
Dunstable. 





THE LAST DESCENDANT OF UNCAS. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


Uncas, sachem of the Mohegans, was one of the most cele- 
brated Indian rulers that ever lived in New England. While he 
was undoubtedly a man of ability, he also appears to have pos- 
sessed a tyranical and cruel disposition. His death occurred 
something over two centuries ago. Samuel Brushel, who is said 
to have been the last descendant of Uncas, died in Connecticut 
during the year 1882. At the time of his death the following 
interesting item appeared in the New York World: 


“ Norwicu, Conn., November 29.—Leading citizens of Nor- 
wich turned out in the snow-storm to-day to attend the burial in 
Yantic cemetery of the last descendant of Uncas, the great Mo- 
hegan sachem. The coffin-plate bore the inscription, ‘Samuel 
Brushel, aged 37.’ Brushel was a poor, shiftless man, and was 
fatally injured some weeks ago by a fall from atree. He was 
proud of his Indian blood, and claimed that the remnant of the 
Mohegan tribe here were half-breeds. Not one of his tribe at- 
tended the funeral. Uncas, for political reasons, befriended the 
early settlers here, and much interest has always been taken in 
his descendants.” McDonacLp FurRMAN. 


Ramsey, S. C. 
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HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC RELICS, 






HOW THEY ARE TO BE DISTINGUISHED. 










One of the most interesting objects of study for the archzol- 
ogists of America is the one indicated in the title. The line 
which separates the historic and the prehistoric ages is, to be 
sure, illy defined, and there are difficulties in ascertaining exactly 
ye where it should be drawn, Much confusion has therefore come 
Py 4 to the minds of many in reference to certain relics. This con- 
fusion arises from three different causes. 1. It is maintained by 
some that everything which has an historic semblance, even 
though it should be in a prehistoric horizon, must necessarily be 
ascribed to historic or post-Columbian sources, while by others 
4s . it is claimed that there are certain symbols and art forms which 
ek are purely prehistoric, and yet have great resemblance to the 
E; art forms of the historic Asiatic countries, and that the discov- 
Lf ery of these only proves a pre-Columbian contact. 2. Confusion 
arises from the fact that many of the prehistoric tokens have 
been transmitted into historic times, and have been used since 
the advent of the white man without any modificaticn. 3, The 
most perplexing thing is that there is a border line between the 
historic and prehistoric times, in which the relics have become 
very much mixed, historic relics being found in mounds and 
prehistoric relics being found upon the surface, the post-Colum- 
bian Indians having continued to build mounds, and the pre-Col- 
i umbian Indians having left many of their relics upon the 
aa surface,’where they are now found. This last peculiarity obtains 
‘ more fully in the older States, such as New York State, where 
the Iroquois dwelt, and the north part of the gulf States, where 
the Cherokees dwelt, and the Atlantic’ States. It also is met in 
Mexico and Central America, where there is a wonderful min- 
gling of Spanish fabrications with the native specimens of art. 

These threesources of confusion have, however, been increased 
by the various archzologists who have had theories to carry out 
and who have used the relics as proofs of theories, some of them 
not being over careful in examining the position of these relics, 
and perhaps unconsciously wresting the testimony afforded by 
them so as to make them favor their own conclusions. 
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The idea is advanced that the Indians and the Mound-builders 
were the same people, and that the relics and works can not be 
distinguished. It is also advocated that the Cliff-dwellers and 
Pueblos were comparatively modern, and that there is no per- 
ceptible difference between works built after the time of the 
Spanish conquest and those before. It is maintained that the 
works and relics of the civilized races are also comparatively 
modern, and that everything which has a resemblance to historic 
customs or conventional art forms must necessarily belong to 
the historic period introduced by the Spanish. These conclu- 
sions, of course, cut off all debate, as if the ultimatum had been 
reached. We, therefore, take the liberty to say that none of 
these points are at present accepted by archzologists as estab- 
lished principles; that while the drift of popular opinion is at 
present setting in that direction, there is much to be said upon 
the opposite side. There.is a satisfaction in believing that many 
archzologists are studying the relics and the prehistoric works 
of the continent without any theory to establish, and that they 
do not allow preconceived opinions to biasthem. Yet when the 
drift of thought is so strong and it is becoming a fashion to 
hold certain tenets, it seems the more important to be cautious, 
lest we make our generalization too soon and adopt conclusions 
which have been based on uncertain premises. There is no 
consensus of archzologists on any of these points, for the very 
reason that the relics which have been cited as witnesses are so 
contradictory in their testimony. It seems wise in the majority 
to hold their opinion in suspense until tests can be applied and 
the prehistoric relics are distinguished from those which are his- 
toric, and the doubtful ones eliminated and put into limbo to 
await classification afterward. The data has been increased, and in 
reference to some the archzologists seem to be agreed; but there 
are sO Many new specimens constantly coming to light and so 
many new points brought before us, that it still remains a ques- 
tion as to whether the whole field does not need to be gone over 
again. Certainly if defining and analyzing are of any use to sci- 
ence, they are of great importance to archzology, and yet it 
would seem as if there was in some a great lack of discrimination 
—a lack which is not likely to be remedied except by the most 
patient and cautious process on the part of the leaders them- 
selves. 


The test by which we can determine the place of relics or of 
remains are not easy to give, and yet we would be glad to pre- 
sent some hints onthe subject, Three classes of relics are before 
us for study. 

I, Let us take those tokens which are of undoubted historic 
orpost-Columbian origin. 1. It has long been acknowledged that 
iron relics, especially if they are cast or wrought, are to be 
classed with post-Columbian. They belong to the so-called iron 
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age. There may, indeed, be many relics which are formed of 
magnetic iron or of brown hematite or of bog iron and some- 
times of iron nuggets, which resemble wrought or cast iron, but 
the smelting of iron was not an accomplishment of the prehistoric 
races, as every one knows.* 

2. The presence of tin foil or brass wire, of regular gold and 
silver plating, in the midst of prehistoric relics has generally 
been a sufficient test to assign all of such finds to post-Colum- 
bian times. 

3. The discovery of glass beads of any kind is supposed to 
indicate a recent date. There may, indeed, be certain beads, such 
as the aggry beads of the ancients, which would be regarded as 
doubtful. But glass is historic and should be recognized as such. 


4. The discovery of alphabetic characters on a tablet ought 
to be sufficient for any one to know that the relicis modern. We 
are aware that some have been deceived in this, but it is sufficient 
to condemn any relic to find alphabethic letters upon it. 


Fig. 1.—Modern Inscriptions. 


5. The discovery of pipes and carved relics with modern fig- 
ures on them, such as horses’ heads, the faces of men with 
beards and European features, or with paneled square sides, is 
generally regarded as belonging to recent times. See Fig. 2. 

6. Rock inscriptions with muskets, wagon-wheels, horses’ 
heads and bodies, or with crosses and Catholic priests in long 
robes, do not need to be looked at a second time, though there 
may be in the same vicinity the figures of serpents and of the 
mythical creatures which deserve close attention before they are 
dismissed. 

II. Prehistoric relics found in America which have a resem- 
blance to those found in Europe, Asia and oriental countries. 





*The chief find which really proves to be an original burial in a genuine mound, is 
one described in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for 1889, 2583; in this a chief or 
medicine man was found in a sitting ture, with an iron bit, brass wire, tin orna- 
ments, cloth shirts, and other relics close to the bones. An iron axe from a mound 
in Ohio is described in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for 1889, page 188, but no other 
relics and no bonesare mentioned. It was maintained by Atwater that iron and sil- 
ver objects were found in the mound at Circleville, Prof. Putnam in 1883 refuted 
this, showing that the so-called sword scabbard was a native relic with hammered 
sheets of native silver. The iron from the altar on the Little Miami, was nothing but 
meteoric iron hammered into plates. See proceed of American Antiquarian 
Society, VOL. II, page 349. Dr. Cyrus Thomas claims that iron, brass and other his- 
toric objects are found in mounds. Every case so far, however, when sifted proves to 
be either a case of surface digging near historic spots or of intruded burial in an old 
mound, e.g. the hawk bells at irie du Chien, iron sword in the T. F. Nelson tri- 
angle ~~ und, and in the so-called “insignificant mound” in Caldwell Coun- 
ty, N. J. fth Annual! Report of Ethnological Bureau, page 62. 
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In the opinion of some, all such. relics should be ascribed to 
post-Columbian times, for with them the idea of contact with 
either Asiatic or European countries is excluded. Some of these 
relics, especially those which contain certain symbols, such as 
those of the cross, are accepted as genuinely prehistoric, because 
they might have originated on this continent independently; but 
all others, especially if they point to Buddhistic, Chinese or 
other Asiatic sources, are at once laid down as belonging to post- 
Columbian times. The same is true of everything which looks 
like Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, Spanish or Italian fabrication, 
not excepting such things as possibly may have been left by 
Norsemen, or even such as may imply the visit of Phoenician, 
Carthaginian or African navigators. It is taken for granted that 
everything which has a modern look, and even everything that 





can be traced to historic countries, must be ascribed to post- 
Columbian times. The very point which some are studying, and 
would regard as an open question, is denied; and the privilege 
of discovering historic tokens is refused. The habit of cut- 
ting off debate, when there are so many mooted points, is not 
conducive to progress, nor in harmony with the scientific spirit. 
A better way would be to keep our minds open to further infor- 
mation on all of these points. and follow the evidence wherever 
it may lead, whether back to Asiatic countries or forward to 
post-Columbian times, but at the same time sift the evidence to 
see if there is not a difference between the prehistoric and his- 
toric relics in those very things, We take the objects which are 
pronounced as pre-Columbian. 

1. The Symbol of the Cross—This by some would be pro- 
nounced historic, but by the majority it is acknowledged to be 
prehistoric. It is a common symbol throughout the United 
States and in Central America; so common as to preclude the 
idea of its modern origin. The cross varies in shape. It is 
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sometimes a mere cross-bar, sometimes a cross-bar with the ends 
turned back or bent, making it resemble the Hindoo Suastika, 
or fire generator; sometimes the arms are curved, making four 
crescents. These so-called crosses are found on the shell 
gorgets, on the carved stone pillars of Mexico, and on the stucco 
tablets in Central America. They are weather-vanes or signs of 
the seasons, or symbols of nature powers. 

2, The portrait pipes, or portrait statues or idols, some of 
which are found in the mounds, some in pottery vases in New 
Mexico and Central America, some near the palaces in Yucatan. 
Resemblances to Egyptians, to Negroes, to Anglo-Saxons, have 
been traced in these. The large majority of them, however, are 


Fig. 3.—Head with Nimbus. 


purely aboriginal and are pre-Columbian in their character. In 
a few instances faces have been discovered which were evidently 
post-Columbian, and an imitation of some Spanish priest or gen- 
eral or civillian. It is easy to see this in Fig. 3. There are, 
however, other faces on the sides of the pyramids which have a 
very striking resemblance to white men,.as they have the Cau- 
casian features and the Anglo-Saxoneye. We place these among 
the doubtful specimens. On the other hand, the faces in the 
sculptured stone columns, and on the staircase at Palenque, are 
evidently aboriginal and prehisoric. ‘There are also pipes which 
are prehistoric. Good illustrations of one was given in our 
last number in the article furnished by Mr. A.. E. Douglass, 
This pipe was found in an old mine in San Salvador, one of the 
six mines noted as developed by the Indians prier to the Span- 
is advent. We give here, by way of contrast, the cut of two 
other pipes (see frontispiece), The pipe from Zapotecas, Mexico, 
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is probably prehistoric. The other two pipes are doubtful. One 
of them was unearthed in Palenque, but it has a very modern 
look. We certainly should not take it in evidence in any doubt- 
ful case. 

3. Bronze Axes, Knives and other Relics—We place these 
among the prehistoric, although we notice'that Maj. Powel, in his 
article on “Prehistoric Times,” in Zhe Forum for January, 1890, 
takes the ground that there was no such thing as a bronze age 
in America. We, however, take the myths of the Mexicans and 
in their light study the shape of the bronze relics, especially the 
bronze knives, and quote these upon the other side. Pictures of 
bronze knives, resembling saddlers’ knives, are numerous in the 


ANCIENT. MODERN. 
Fig. 4—Shell Gorgets, Ancient and Modern. 


old codices. Such knives were used as coins in ancient times 
We would ask the proofs from Major Powell before we accept’ 
this position. . 

4. Specimens of Jade, with faces, figures and symbols re- 
sembling those found among the Buddhists. Such a specimen 
was exhibited by Mr. G. F. Kunz, to the members of the asso- 
ciation in New York, in 1887. It showed contact with the 
Asiatic countries and is probably pre-Columbian. This point, 
however, we leave for the present. 

III. We come to the doubtful specimens. These are so num- 
erous and of such varied character that it is difficult to describe 
them. We only present a list and leave it for others to discuss. 

1. Pipes——We present the cut of a pipe which was found in 
New York State. Fig.5. It may have been pre-Columbian; 
there are aboriginal marks upon it, but the. decorations with the 
flag and the wooden stem show that it was historic. We have 
learned of many other pipes made from pottery which were 
found in New York State, which were evidently modern. 
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2. Wampum.—Much of this is evidently modern. There are 
specimens of wampum which are ancient. It sometimes requires 
close discrimination to tell the difference. Beads and bugles 
made of red pipestone are numerous. The most of these are 
modern. The beads made of bone and of sea-shells and bears’ 
teeth are probably aboriginal, and yet one can hardly tell whether 
ancient or modern. 

3, Much ot the pottery found among the ruins of the pueblos 
is modern, though some of it is ancient, and it requires a trained 
eye to determine which. “ 

4. Petroglyphs, or Rock Inscriptions.—There are no tokens 
which have been discussed more than these. The Dighton rock 

is an illustravou. We 

have given inthe cut (Fig. 

6), specimens of petro- 

glyphs found by Mr. J. G. 

Bruff not far from Mount 

Shasta, near the Green 

River, Cal. The simgular 

thing about these is that 

they are all purely abor- 

iginal, and yet there are 

wheels and sphinxes, or 

figures that look like 

sphinxes, as well as the 

various nature symbols, 

such as the sun and the 

lightning. Near this same 

spot an inscription was 

found, in which muskets 

and a horse are conspicu- 

ous. These were evident- 

ly modern, and yet the 

erathating ohietads tte other figures, those given 

in the cut, were evidently ancient, It may be said, however, of 

all petroglyphs that ancient and modern figures are so mingled 

together that it is almost impossible to separate them, and it 
requires great care and skill to detect the difference. 

5. The shells which have modern ornamentation, especially 
those which have the figure of hands (see Fig. 4), and all 
such modern conventionalities, of course, will be understood, 
and yet there are many specimens of pottery and many inscribed 
shells which still puzzle the archeologist and make him doubt- 
ful as to his own ability to draw the line between their historic 
or their prehistoric origin. Shells have been found in mounds 
which contain human figures with wings resembling angels’ 
wings coming out of their shoulders. Some of these, however, 
have Mexican costumes and other aboriginal devices about them, 
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so puzzling that one is really in a quandary.* He wants to 
consign them to the list of frauds, and yet he wants to know 
whether the winged creatures of the Mound-builders did not em- 
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if recent de- 

posits, how they came to have “angel’s wings”. 
6. We should also place with the doubtful class those speci- 
mens of art which have been found among the auriferous gravels 





*Copper ornaments, representing human figures with wings on their shoulders, 
but with various Mexican paraphernalia were found in the Etowa mound in Geor- 
gia. These were ascribed to the Shawnees, They do not !ook like native fabrications 
at all, but they are more likely to have been ancient than modern, for no modern 
Indian would have thought of drawing such figures. It is possible that contact with 
the Mexicans on the part of the mound builders will yet be proven. No other relics 
which could be ascribed to historic times were found with these covper plates, 
though the mound contained stone cists. See Fifth Annual Report, Ethno jogical 
Bureau, page 100. 
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of California. These consist of steatite pots, mortars and ollas, 
some of which are quite finely wrought. They have been quoted 
by many as furnishing evidence of the extreme antiquity of 
man Their position in the gravel is sometimes as much as fifty 
feet below the surface; a fact which is supposed to prove them to 
be very ancient. Major Powell, however, in his article in The 
Forum, takes the ground that they are of doubtful antiquity; 
they resemble the utensils which are used among the California 
Indians for the purpose of grinding acorns. “None of them 
were found by scientific men as trained geologists or trained 
archzologtsts, but by miners unskilled in these researches.” 
“The relics themselves belong to the highest culture known in 
the United States.” 

The most remarkable specimen of all is the celebrated image 
or idol which was recently found in the boring of an artesian 
well in Idaho Territory, some three hundred feet below the 
surface. This image has been described by Prof. G. F. Wright, 
both in Zhe New York Independent and in Scribner's Magaiszine 
(February, 1890). All we can say is that it is ovt of place. It 
is too good a specimen of art to be called a paleolithic relic, and. 
yet it was found in the place or at a depth where only paleolithic 
relics belong. Its position is said to have been in the old soil 
underneath lava beds, quicksands, clay, and clay balls mixed 
with sand, just above the sandstone. The bearing of this discov- 
ery, as Prof. Wright says is of the highest importance. The 
strata in which it is reported to have been found are older by far 
than any others in which human remains have been found, unless 
we except the Calaveras skull, concerning which there has been so 
much discussion. Theidol, though a very diminutive one—only 
oneand a half inches long—seems destined to produce a great rev- 
, olution in the theories and opinions of scientists generally. It 
proves one of two things, either the lava beds and auriferous 
gravels have been placed by geologists too far back in the scale 
of time, or the order of progress and the succession of ages 
which the archzologists have been adopting must be entirely 
revised. Our opinion in reference to this relic is that at present 
it must be placed among the doubtful class, and we must await 
further developments before we can adopt any conclusion as to 
its age or to its position in the archzological line. 
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DEALERS IN BOGUS RELICS. 


We have in the last few numbers of THE ANTIQUARIAN been 
hinting to our readers that various dealers in relics, some of 
whom have advertised in this magazine, have-been suspected of 
dealing in bogus relics. We now learn that some of these par- 
ties are continuing their traffic. We repeat the caution which was 
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published in the last number: Do not trust any dealers in relics, 
you are sure from your own unless knowledge that the relics 
are genuine and are authenticated as coming from the places of 
which they bear the label. Some of the tricks which we have 
learned are as follows: A dealer in Illinois, a’saloon-keeper, sends 
to a dealer in California a lot of stone axes, knowing that those 
axes will be sold as California relics; a dealer in New York offers 
to exchange good relics for THE ANTIQUARIAN; he sends aot 
of worthless stones, the poorest lot imaginable, and calls them 
valuable; a dealer in Ohio, whose correspondence is always 
pugnacious, a few years ago had a controversy with a dealer in 
Massachusetts; both of these dealers go shy of THE ANTIQUARIAN 
for some reason; a dealer in Michigan has a lot of sawed relics 
for sale ; he insists that he is innocent, yet persists in selling. We 
have already sounded our warning. We do not know when 
our confidence is misplaced, but would put our readers on their 
guard. 





oO 


“THE PATH OF SOULS.”* 


Harriet NEWELL Swanwick. 


When death to the patriot cometh, 

His spirit soars to the sun; 
Virachoca, the great all-father, 

Will welcome him with “ well done’’! 


In spilling their blood for their country, 
They gain a home in the sky; 

But while they may become immortal, 
All others, like brutes, must die. 


If a mother in child-birth perish, 

Her place ’mong the stars is made; 
A pass-port to life is awarded, 

To all who this price have paid. 


Even thus doth the child of nature 
Reach out toward the great unseen ; 
For a part in the dim Hereafter 
His hunger is deep and keen. 


Dare we smile at the half-true story, 
Or boast of our culture broad? 
Nay; the soul that would struggle upward, 

Through sacrifice comes to God. 


*Founded upon a myth held by certain tribes of Mexican Indians. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Busastis.—Miss Ameiia B. Edwards has prepared a very elaborate article 
on the discoveries of Bubastis, which is published in The Century for Janu- 
ary. Shesays: “The finding of the great temple of Bubastis is one of the 
romances of archeology.” This temple was known to history, as it is 
described by Herodotus. Its site had been dug over, but not thoroughly. 
M. Naville begun anew in March, 1887. A wonderful find was the result— 
columns, statues, inscriptions, paintings, the ruins of the hypostyle halls | 
legs and throne of a certain Hyksos King, head of Rameses II, statue of 
Amenhotep, door-jambs with cartouches, head of another Hyksos King, 
fragments of lotus bud capitals, colossal group of Ramesses II, threshold 
stone and bronze pivot, colossal Hathor head, now in Boston, broken colos- 
sus of Rameses VI, bas relief from festival hall, portrait statues, etc,, etc., 
were exhumed to the surprise of the explorer and to the great delight of 
archeologists. All of these objects are portrayed by the engravers, and the 
article describes them at length, the writer adding a ranning comment on 
the historical periods which they represent. The history begins with 
Cheops, spelled by Miss Edwards, Khufu. It continues through the time 
of the early dynasties—the dynasties that built the pyramids; it includes 
the time of the Hyksos kings, many memorlals of which are found ; it takes 
in the time of Moses and the exodus; the portraits of the king, called in 
the Bible Pharaoh, being found in the statues. It continues on to the time 
of the Ptolmies, B. C 205. The ruins are full of memorials, which cover a 
period of perhaps 3,000 years, a marvelous length of time for the records 
which were found in one spot, a spot which was but a few hundred feet 
wide and a few feet in depth, if we take depth below the surface as the 
rule. The ruins themselves, to be sure, were much deeper, since one of the 
trenches was 150 feet above the lower one, which was but a few feet from 
the surface, and still another trench above this, which disclosed the hypo- 
style hall, was laid open. This makes the depth of the so-called mound 
about 300 feet, though we do not understand that there were layers in the 
mound by which the age of any building or relic could be determined, 
these points being decided by the character of the art itself, rather than 
by the position of the fragment. It is interesting to notice that in Egypt 
the style of art varied so greatly that skilled archzologists can always tell 
the age and dynasty to which an object belongs, a fact which is in strong 
contrast to most of the prehistoric relics, especially those found in America. 
History, and especially Bible history, has received great confirmation from 
these recent finds. The discovery of the mummies of the Pharaohs pro- 
duced a great sensation a few years ago. The discovery of the statues of 
Pharaohs and of other Egyptian kings, especially of the Hyksos kings is a 
still greater surprise. The contrast belween the Hyksos kings and those of 
the regular line, is brought out by the statues. That Bubastis was a Hyksos 
settlement, was an utterly unexpected revelation. The characteristics are 
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unquestionably Turanian—high cheek bones, prominent jaw, eyes inclin- 
ing slightly upward, open nostrils, full lips, hard lines about the mouth, 
angular forehead, Saturnine, melancholy, Mongolian type, totally distinct 
from native Kgyptian type. Such is the portrait of the Hyksos king, as ex- 
hibited by the statue. A question which we would like to ask, is: Was 
the crown of the Hyksos kings anything like the crowns of Rameses, or 
other Egyptian kings? Miss Edwards is lecturing to crowded houses in 
this country. Her visit is likely to increase interest in the Egypt explora- 
tion fund which she represents, being president of the society. It is well 
that Bible students and the public generally have an opportunity to hear 
this remarkably gifted woman, and it is still better that The Century Com- 
pany has given to the public such a fine specimen of her style and exhibi- 
tion of her scholarship. 


Iron AGE Retics.—Among the antiquities recently acquired by the 
Christianiana Museum are some from the middle iron age, found in two 
barrows at Larvik. They consist of fragments of a lance, a shield with iron 
handle, a pair of shears or scissors, and a buckle of silver, besides a number 
of vessels, amongst which the most remarkable is a glass beaker, ornamented 
with threads of glass fused on to the exterior,a wooden bucket caulked 
with tar, and many urns. Among the latter isa large handsome one with a 
long neck. The graves In the barrows were made of stones Ona farm in 
the parish of Tjolling; also on the west cpast of the Christiana fjord, a 
barrow, which had been formerly disturbed, has been excavated. Around 
itis a ring of raised stones. It dates from the early iron age. On the 
eastern and western side a Bautasten, or memorial stone, is raised. The 
funeral chamber is built of stone. Only three buckles of bronze. with sil- 
ver ornaments, a plain ring made from an alloy of gold and silver, and the 
jaw-bone of a man with teeth remaining, were found. The body had 
not been burned. A yard further to the east a grave with calcined human 
remains was also found.—W. G.S§. 


SKULLS From Mounps.—The editor of this journal was engaged for several 
years in exploring effigy mounds in Wisconsin. During that time a large 
number of skulls were brought to his notice. Since then photographs of 
similar skulls have been received. During the past two years explorations 
have been conducted in Central Illinois, along the Mississippi River. A 
large number of skeletons and skulls have been exhumed. These skulls 
differ essentially from those in the Wisconsin mounds, taken as a class. 
The modes of burial also differ. The question of tribes comes up in this 
connection. The Winnebagos—a branch of the Dakotas—and the Illinois, 
including the Sacs and Foxes, were the original inhabitants ot Wisconsin. 
The Shawnees were residents of Illinois. The skulls exhumed in this 
State indicate different tribes, but all different from those in Wisconsin. It 
has been the effort of the editor to secure an appropriation from some source 
so that these skulls could be gathered into a common museum. 


Pires aND Porrery.—A mound in Georgia, excavated by Mr. Reynolds, 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, has yielded some very interesting relics. Among 
them is a pottery bottle or vase called the Triune vase. It has three human 
heads forming its base, but its neck unites them into one. Another vase 
has two symbolical rattle-snakes, with horns surmounting the head, and 
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teeth or fangs plainly carved. In one place a face looks out from the folds 
of the snakes. Some textile fabrics and various copper relics were found in 
the same mound, also eleven pipes carved into various shapes. The relics 
were placed in circles on two different levels, with a firebed above each 
layer, showing that religious rites were celebrated. 


Tue Arizona Finp.—While speaking of doubtful finds we must not lose 
sight of the fact that new discoveries are being made which seem to favor 
the ancient abode of man in America, the very latest being that of an ob- 
sidian relic in the shape of an implement from pleistocene deposits in Ari- 
zona. Mr. W. J. McGee has, to be sure, doubted the normal character of 
the find, as it may have been a mere adventitious introduction of a neo- 
lithic relic in a paleolithic location. For the present we are forced to put 
all such finds into the list of doubtful age,’and leave the subject for further 
developments.— Popular Seience Monthly, November, 1888. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Old Heroes: The Hittites of the Bible. By Rev. J.N. Fradenburgh, D D., Ph.D. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. . 


The Hittites have engaged the attention of archzologists and Bible stu- 
dents for several years. They now assume a very important place in the 
history of Bible lands. Abraham is known to have bought a burying place 
from the sons of Heth. Sayce says that the Hittites formed part of the 
Hyksos forces who took Egypt during the time of Joseph. Subsequently 
Hamath became the great capital, the ruins of which were discovered by 
George Smith. The “white Syrians” were probably the Hittites. It is 
supposed by some that the Heraclidz were also Hittites. It is said that 
Ephesus, Smyrna and several other cities of Asia Minor were formed by 
them. Kadesh was an old capital. Here Rameses, in 1361 B.C., fought a 
great battle with him, and afterwards recorded his victory on the 
walls of the Ramesseum at Thebes and of the temple of Karnac. Judging 
from these inscriptions, we might conclude that the Hittites were highly 
civilized, possessing magnificent chariots, armor resplendent with jewels, 
capable of building bridges and fortified places, having domestic animals 
and raising wheat, barley, and different fruits; possessing also an alphabet, 
and establishing libraries and public records. This, to be sure, gives a view 
of the lands of the north which we are hardly prepared to receive, and yet 
the descriptions of Homer imply that there were roads and bridges and 
highways in his day. The race affinity of the Hittites isunknown. Some 
have said that lhey were neither Semetic or Aryan, yet certain cuniform 
inscriptions are acknowledged to be Hittite. 

Dr. Fradenburgh has given in his second chapter a history of the wars of 
these people, and in the third gives a description of their decline and final 
destruction. It is strange that this people could rise to eminence and then 
disappear and so little note of it be taken by history, but it is interesting 
ae the monuments confirm the Scripture records, and prove that: the Old 
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Testament is really more accurate as history than many of the critical 
skeptics have been inclined to believe. This little books is one of those 
side lights which bring out the unnoticed confirmation of Scripture, and is 
therefore worthy of study. 


Three Dramas of Euripides. By William Cranston Lawton. Boston and 
New York: Houghton; Mifflin & Co. 1889. 


This volume is intended as a contribution to literature, and to classical 
philology. The classical reviewer should read it with this point in view. 
It is not a translation, but rather a review, fragments of the dramas-trans- 
lated, with notes on the translations interspersed. The book begins with a 
brief history of the rise of the Greek drama, and a description of its foun- 
dations. The notes bring out the various points of interest, referring at 
times to the archeological, at times to the geographical scenery, and at 
times to the poetical imagery. They are both scholarly and critical. The 
publishers have put the volume into the best shape possible. 


Wyndham Towers. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 


This is a beautiful book, attractive in binding, neat in its letter-press, and 
tasty throughout. The poem itself has received many commendations from 
the critics, and seems to have produced quite a sensation in the world of 
belle lettres. The style may be compared to that of Browing, and yet it is 
original and peculiar. The story is unique. 


The History of Ancient Civilization. A Hand-book based upon M. Gustave 
Ducoudray’s “ Historie Sommaire de la Civilisation.” Edited by Rev. J. 
Verschoyle, M.A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 


This book begins with the prehistoric times and ends with the Roman 
empire at the time of Severus. The author speaks of the monuments of 
Egypt, of. Babylonia and Assyria, of the religion of the Jews, the commerce 
of the Phoenicians,the literature and art of the Greeks, the society and 
government of the Romans, takingin all a space of 295 pages. The book 
may be regarded as a compendium of the latest information on all these 
subjects. This may be said to the credit of the author, as he is neither 
carried away by some novel theory, which might be regarded as a fashion, 
nor is he biassed by an unfair or bitter prejudice against commonly accepted 
views, but is fair minded and just, and at the same time scholarly and cor- 
rect in habits and tastes. There is no dash and brilliant scintillations such 
as the iconoclast of modern days delights in, but there is nevertheless much 
reliable information in the book. 


Indian Place Names in East Hampton, their Probable Signification. By William 
Wallace Tooker. 


East Hampton was once the home of the Montauks—a name taken from 
the dwelling-place, Meuntacut-Highland—a confederacy governed by four 
brothers, chiefs of four tribes, Manhansetts, Mantouketts, Shinecooks and 
Corchaugs. Amaganset signifies fishing place. We have not space to give 
the Indian names and their localities. The most of them, however, seem to 
be taken from natural scenery— swamp where the rushes grow, lodge cov- 
ering place, fishing place. The author has not given the etymology of the 
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words, but only mentions the traditionary or conjectural significance. A 
knowledge of the Indian language is necessary to follow up these place 
names. Still, identifying the names with the natural features is important, 
and the scholars in linguistics will be better able to understand the name 
after a study of this little pamphlet. Mr. Tooker has long been a sub- 
scriber to Tux ANTIQUARIAN. Weare glad to receive anything from his pen. 


Boy Travelers in Mexico. By Thomas W. Knox. Illustrated. New York: 

Harper & Bros. 1890. 

There is a great deal of information contained in this book, and for boys 
who are fond of reading travels it isa splendid work. -The illustrations are 
all of them very attractive, and there are a good many of them. The his- 
toric and prehistoric are somewnat mixed, but the book is more interesting 
on that account. There are descriptions of the Mexican war, and of the 
Mexican amusements, a view of Popocataptel, a description of the Spanish 
conquests, also temples of Yucatan, account of ancient Indian pottery— 
which is not so ancient as some suppose,—account of the silver mines, and 
many other interesting things. It is superbly bound, and is attractive in 
every way. 
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